iVUBBER  TREADS  on  tanks  are  better  than  steel  treads  by  ten 
miles  per  hour  in  speed  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  of  service. 
But  before  live  rubber  can  be  vulcanized  to  steel,  the  steel  must 
be  heavily  brass  plated.  In  each  General  Lee  or  General  Sherman 
tank  there  are  several  hundred  pins  that  hold  the  tread  sections 
together.  Each  of  these  pins  must  be  brass  plated.  Considering  the 
number  of  tanks  being  turned  out,  the  number  of  pins  to  be  plated 
runs  into  almost  astronomical  figures.  Insufficient  brass  plating 
capacity  made  this  a  serious  bonleneck — a  bottleneck  which  a  band 
instrument  faaory  was  called  upon  to  break. 

When  we  installed  our  automatic  plating  tank  in  the  summer  of 
1940,  little  did  we  know  that  we  were  making  preparations  for  an 
important  contribution  in  1943  toward  winning  the  war.  Then  it 
was  the  largest  automatic  silver  plating  installation  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  it  was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  work  of  plating  band 
instruments.  Now  it  has  gone  to  war.  It  has  been  converted  to  au¬ 
tomatic  brass  plating  and  is  turning  out  thousands  of  pins  critically 
needed  for  tank  treads. 

You  musicians  share  in  this  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Your 
preference  in  band  instruments  made  Conn  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer.  Your  purchases  helpied  create  these  large  plating 
facilities  of  Conn.  Your  peacetime  trade  is  now  helping  build 
America’s  wartime  tanks. 

C.  G,  CONN,  Ltd.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


#  Th«  world't  larvcst  Mtomfttie  •! 
inf  tanks  have  fone  to  war.  PIm 
ahowB  the  tanks  in  the  days  when  ! 
used  for  plating  band  instroments. 


if  BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  ^ 


The  photo  above  shows  them  in  t4-hr>iir  osr 
converted  to  the  job  of  platinc  tans  trso4  i 
Here  the  pins  are  beiniT  loaded  onto  ’  he  rsrk* 
their  trip  throo^  ItO  feet  of  plating  tanks, 
rominff  off  the  end  of  the  line  plat  d  aak 
for  vulcaniainc  artth  live  rubber. 


dous  plating  tanks  with  which  Coar  hetperf 
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United  St«Us  Army 
Band  BroadcafH 

Thp  SCHOOL.  MCSICIAN: 

Why  don't  you  have  a  column  for  obotntn 
and  bamoonlntn?  I'm  sure  that  It  would 
be  appreciated. 

■Mr.  L.arkln'R  article  about  Arthur  Pryor 
wan  very  (o<al.  ('an  you  have  one  about 
Souna  or  nonie  of  the  many  other  famoun 
baiidnmen? 

Kvery  Saturday  afternoon  I  linten  to 
the  IT.  8.  Army  Band  broadcant  from 
Wanhlncton.  Their  o|>enlnK  and  cloainK 
theme  la  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  muntc. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  their  theme  In? 

—  WiINnm  Huaton,  Cub'a  Colony,  R.F.D., 
So.  I,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind. 

Pear  Mr.  Huaton;  A  column  for  obointn 
and  bannonintn?  W'hy,  Mr.  Hunton !  Don't 
you  know  that  playern  of  thene  Inntru- 
menta  are  invariably  unxifted  In  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  If  yi>u  hear  of  any  who  can 
write,  pleane  tip  me  off.  Did  you  minx 
Mr.  Larkin'n  article  on  the  areat  Ollmore? 
And  nee  what  ntartn  thin  month.  For  an 
annwer  to  your  more  important  quention 
we  Inquired  directly  of  Captain  Thoman  F. 
Darcy,  Jr.,  and  here  In  hin  interentina  re¬ 
ply. — Ed. 

"Dear  friend  Bob : 

"The  openina  theme  of  all  of  our  broad- 
cantn  In  the  trio  of  my  own  'United  Staten 
Army  March.' 

"Thin  melody— of  unknown  oriain — wan 
uned  for  many  yearn  by  the  varioun  clannen 
of  the  United  Staten  Military  Academy, 
Went  Point,  New  York,  and  an  'Army  Blue' 
became  the  bent  known  of  all  Army  nongn. 
However,  nlnce  Itn  publication — with  new 
^ricn,  and  all  'drenned  up'  In  martial  aarb 
— It  In  becomina  mt.re  acnerally  kiH>wn  an 
^he  I'nited  Staten  Army  March',  Itn  puf>- 
linhed  title.  In  thin  connection,  I  am  ad- 
vined  hy  Irvina  Berlin,  Inc.,  that  they  are 
brinaina  out  a  new  piano-voice  edition  un¬ 
der  thin  headina. 

"Our  openina  theme  in  a  vocai  vernlon — 
eniploylna  the  new  lyricn — taken  directiy 
from  the  march,  and  the  clonina  nianature 
in  a  three-quarter  rhythm  adaptation  of 
the  name  melody. 

"All  of  our  broadcants  oriainate  In  our 
new  ultra-modern  Auditorium  In  Ff.rt 
Myer — Junt  acronn  the  Ptdomac  from  our 
National  Capital,  and  our  current  m-hedule 
In  an  follown : 

"Every  Tuenday,  Blue  Network.  1 :45  to 
2:45  p.m.  (K.W.T.) 

“Every  Saturday,  Mutual  Network. 
1I;J0  a.m.  to  12:00  .Nfam  (E.W.T.) 

"In  clonina.  I  nhould  like  to  extend  an 
Invitation  to  the  countlenn  readern  of  your 
excellent  maaaxliie,  to  drop  in  and  hear 
a  broadcant  in  pemon  any  time  they  are 
In  Wanhlnaton. 

"With  kindent  |>ernonaI  reaardn,  and  all 
aood  winhen  for  the  continu<^  nuccenn  of 
The  SCHtK)!..  MUSICIAN'.— Thomnn  F. 
Daify,  Jr.,  Captain,  Leader." 


Composed  and  Scored  by  D.  SAVINO 


TYi*  many  important  parfortnancat  of  this  now  American 
work  attost  to  it*  marit*.  Pratantad  in  concert*  by  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  Graham  T.  Ovargard,  Jo*aph  E.  Maddy 
and  other  prominent  mu*ical  director*. 

Symphonic  Band,  $7.50 


Standard  Band,  $5.00 


TIMELY! 


DISTINCTIVE! 


Arrangad  by 

. . Paul  Yoder 

. . . . Paul  Yoder 

. ...._ . Paul  Yoder 

. . Paul  Yoder 

. Graham  T.  Overgard 

Symphonic  Band,  $1.25 


Cornin'  In  On  A  Wing  And  A  Prayer 

The  Squadron  Song . 

Manzanillo  A  Feist  Publication  . 

The  Song  Of  The  Seabees . 

The  Hills,  The  Devil  And  MacArthur.... 

Standard  Band,  75c 


. Dave  Bennett 

Symphonic  Band,  $2.50 


American  Patrol . 

Standard  Band,  $1.50 


Huntington  Fa*tival 
The  SCHCKIL  MUSICIAN: 

For  neveral  yearn  I  have  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  interent  in  hiah  nchool  bandn,  an¬ 
nually  donating  around  two  hundred  dol- 
larn  to  three  band-boonter  ntudent  munic 
fundn,  and  the  American  legion  nponnor- 
ing  of  high  nchool  munic  groupn.  I  wan 
Interented  in  your  magaxine  greatly  when 
I  flrnt  found  It  and  Irecame  a  nubneriber 
over  a  year  ago,  but  wan  very  dinapirointed 
in  not  finding  a  word  alnrut  our  annual 


Educational  Division 

THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  152  West  S2nil  St.,  New  Yoik 


Millar  Mu*ic  Corporation 


Robbin*  Mu*ic  Corporation  *  Lao  Foi*t,  Inc. 


Pleaae  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  anaicering  advertiaementa  in  thia  magatine. 


Pen  in  Hand,  Cont. 

Band  Featival,  (lasting  three  day*),  at 
Huntinston,  West  Vlrctnla. 

These  <7  bands  are  made  up  of  talented 
musicians,  well  directed  and  trained.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  And  any  other  such 
festival  or  even  one  hlRh  school  band  to 
compare  with  it,  but  no  mention  was  ever 
made  of  It  In  your  publication.  R.  R.  Jack- 
man,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Other  portions  of 
your  letter  are  not  publishable.) 

Dear  Mr.  Jackman:  I  recret  that  the 
information  was  not  sent  us  about  your 
festival.  Hope  you  will  see  that  such  news 
Is  sent  in,  in  the  future. — Ed. 


Spssliing  of  To*  Holdi 

The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN; 

Althouih  I  a»ree.  with  Director  Henry- 
Mein  ik,  that  it  seems  advisable  to  have 
students  use  some  kind  of  physical  ex¬ 
pression  of  keepinK  time  in  the  study  of 
music,  nevertheless,  I  must  state  that  In 
my  opinion,  of  all  the  wrons  habits  which 
some  youni  musicians  acquire,  the  stomp- 
Inc  of  the  foot  is  the  most  abominable, 
for  nothlnR  could  be  worse  than  to  see 
any  musician,  either  in  band  or  orchestra, 
beatinc  time  with  their  foot  when  a  direc¬ 
tor  is  RivinK  them  the  correct  beat,  and 
as  sometimes  hapi>ens  they  are  stompinR 
their  foot  Just  off  the  beat. 

It  would  appear  that  quite  a  larRe  per- 
centaRe  of  musicians  who  acquire  this 
abominable  habit  are  never  able  to  break 
it. 

I  had  a  very  larRe  deRree  of  success 
In  teachInR  my  pupils  as  follows:  First. 

I  had  them  hold  the  sole  of  their  shoe 
flrmly  on  the  floor  and  then  just  move 
the  large  toe  inside  their  shoe  in  count- 
IriR  time.  By  this  method  no  one  could 
see  that  they  were  countinR  time.  Sec¬ 
ond,  just  as  soon  as  imsslble  I  had  them 
take  a  small  baton  and  beat  the  time 
of  every  new  lesson  Riven,  in  the  proper 
manner,  hummlnR  the  notes  while  do- 
iiiR  It.  I  found  that  most  pupils  enjoyed 
this  work  and  It  also  enabled  them  to 
Ret  the  corre<-t  value  of  the  various 
notes  quicker  than  by  tryinR  to  play 
them  on  their  instrument  first.  It  also 
tauRht  them  to  watch  the  director's  baton. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
every  student  should  be  tauRht  the  various 
movements  In  the  “Art  of  DirectinR,”  for 
how  can  we  expect  them  to  follow  these 
movements,  which  indicate  how  the  music 
should  be  played,  unless  they  know  just 
what  they  do  Indicate? — W.  Elmore  Slack, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr,  Slack :  Only  one  exception  ;  if 
you  have  Rirls  in  your  band,  and  they  wear 
open-toed  shoes,  the  movement  miRht  look 
like  somethInR  crawlInR. — Ed. 


Chicagolsnd  Fstfivsl 
The  SCHOOL,  MITSICIAN: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  If  the  ChlcaRO- 
land  Music  Festival  will  be  held  this  year, 
and,  if  so,  when?  Also,  how  does  one  Ret 
entry  blanks,  information,  requirements, 
rules  of  the  contest  and  other  pertinent 
data  about  the  Festival? 

I  think  the  boy  who  is  writinR  the  pres¬ 
ent  articles  In  the  mRRasine  on  twirlinR  Is 
doinR  a  fine  job.  The  only  thInR  is:  As  I 
look  throuRh  the  old  tissues  that  I  have 
kept  throuRh  the  years,  I  find  that  almost 
every  year  the  person  who  writes  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  twirlinR  tells  how  to  do  the  funda¬ 
mental  twirls.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  is  a  baton  twirler  and  who  would 
read  and  follow  the  twirlinR  articles  can 
do  thoee  twirla  Why  not  have  this  boy,  or 
someone  else,  tell  how  to  do  some  of  the 
more  advanced  twirls?  I  have  found  from 
(Turn  to  page  2<) 
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Brother  Romuald  Robitoille,  S.C., 

Musical  Director  Saint  Stanislaus  High  School 
Bey  St.  Louis,  Mist. 
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Serving  kit  eleventh,  yser  et  Seint  Stenisleus  High  School  Brother  Romueld  Robitsille  kei 
developed  e  musicel  orqenitetion  that  it  th*  boett  of  the  school  and  community. 

Starting  with  ten  students  in  1933  th*  organisation  has  developed  into  a  well  balanced 
forty-fiva  piece  concert  bend.  In  1935  ha  took  a  21  piece  bend  to  the  State  Contest  and 
captured  superior  ratings  in  Concert  end  Marching.  At  prasant,  th*  Saint  Stanislaus  Band 
hat  more  than  a  dozen  tuparior  ratings  to  tkair  record. 

A  tan  year  court*  of  advanced  tacknic  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago.  This  court*  it 
compulsory  to  all  students  enrolling  in  th*  music  dapartmsnt.  Students  who,  without  a  vary 
good  reason,  davote  last  than  five  hours  par  weak  to  individual  practice,  era  not  parmrttad 
to  remain  in  the  band.  Th*  whol*  discipline  of  the  band  rests  in  th*  responsibility  of  th* 
ofRcers  corps. 

Brother  Romuald  Robitaill*  it  a  graduate  of  the  "old  school  of  music".  Sine*  k*  fSnitkad 
kit  studies  in  1920  h*  has,  from  year  to  year,  kept  up  with  th*  prograuiv*  methods  and  this 
accounts  for  his  organization  ranking  among  on*  of  th*  bast  in  th*  State. 
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Gamble-ize  NOW! 

At  these  SPECIAL 
SUMMER  DISCOUNTS 

Extra  10%  from  Reg.  Rates  &  Discounts 
Extra  10%  from  May  1st  to  August  1st 

Go  over  your  music  library  now;  pick  out  those 
favorite  copies  whose  lives  you  want  to  save.  Loose 
pagesl  ripped  up  the  back!  Gamble-izing  will  save 
them;  give  them  a  new  lease  on  life.  Copies  must  be 
complete. 

This  summer  we  will  have  time  to  give  you  our  best 
work  while  the  pressure  of  school  business  is  relaxed. 
Sending  your  work  now,  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
anti-rush  period  will  earn  for  you  these: 

Summer  Quantity  Gamble-iiing  Discounts 

Octavo  &  Sheet  Music —  100  copies  or  more — ISyo  &  10% 
Octavo  &  Sheet  Music —  500  copies  or  more^20%  &  10% 
Octavo  &  Sheet  Music — 1000  copies  or  more — 25%  &  10% 

Books — small  lots  . 1 0% 

Books — 10  or  more  same  item . 10%  &  10% 

Books— over  $30.00  . 15%  &  10% 

Go  through  your  music  library  thoroughly  between  now 
and  school  closing.  Send  your  damaged  and  valued  copies 
by  parcel  post  or  prepaid  express  as  soon  as  you  can.  Get 
them  into  the  summer-slack  period  for  best  work  and  the  full 
advantage  of  the  above  discount.  Start  this  todayl 

[Send  for  your  copy  of  thU  booklet,  "ifow  to  Get  More  1 
out  of  the  Music  Budget."  Ifs  FREE.  J 

Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co. 

218  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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LEADERSHIP ! 

Systematize  Your  Band 
to  Develop  Leadership 


By  E.  G.  Stiles 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 

P«l«tin«-Townthip  High  School,  Polatina,  llllnoit 


•  18  YOUR  BAND  DEPARTMENT 
COORDINATED  on  a  systematic  and 
organized  plan  that  makes  you  rejoice 
and  feel  proud  of  your  hand  and  Its 
members,  or  is  it  larking  the  neces¬ 
sary  administrative  principles  that 
may  drive  a  band  director  out  of  his 
hand  room  at  the  close  of  the  day 
with  a  worn-out  and  exhausted  feel¬ 
ing  that  makes  him  wish  he  would 
never  have  considered  the  profession 
in  the  first  place?  A  music  director's 
life  is  usually  a  busy  one;  however, 
his  activity  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  activity  of  his  instrumental  de¬ 
partment.  If  your  organisations  are 
in  demand  throughout  the  rear,  you're 
a  busy  man  with  the  usual  hundred- 
and-one  things  on  your  mind  that 
labels  you  as  a  director  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music. 

Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  necessary  to  develop 
your  bands  and  orchestras  “tops,"  but 
if  a  very  thorough  systematised  and 
organized  set  of  plans  are  put  to  use, 
the  entire  music  program  will  roll 
along  more  smoothly  and  you're  more 
apt  to  feel  like  thirty  when  forty  rolls 
around. 

Right  here  is  where  leadership 
comes  in.  There  are  potential  leaders 
in  our  midst  everywhere,  young  lead¬ 
ers  whom  we  shall  expect  to  help  run 
our  democracy  of  tomorrow.  An  in¬ 
strumental  department  only  naturally 
offers  a  training  ground  for  leadership 
development.  Our  future  leaders  must 
learn  to  shoulder  responsibilities  and 
to  develop  eRIciency,  as  this  is  more 
important  to  them  today  than  ever 
before  in  our  changing  world  of  social 
changes.  The  students  must  be  made 
to  learn  that  the  organization  is  theirs 
as  much  as  the  director's  and  that  they 
must  share  in  its  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment.  If  a  certain  definite  detail  or 
duty  is  assigned  to  a  member,  he 
usually  develops  self-pride  in  bis  little 


"project,"  and  with  your  help  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  he  may  become  an  efficient 
and  responsible  individual  whom  you 
can  trust  to  carry  out  a  given  assign¬ 
ment  or  detail — no  matter  how  large  or 
small — to  completeness  within  his  best 
ability.  If  a  student  doesn't  learn  to 
be  efficient  and  responsible  while  he's 
still  in  high  school,  he  may  never 
learn — or  if  he  does  learn  when  he 
gets  out  into  the  world.  It  may  be 
tragically  too  late. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  lead¬ 
ership  may  be  put  to  practice,  but 
leadership  can  be  developed  quicker 
when  a  student  is  given  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  shoulder  and  a  chance  to  show 
his  trustworthiness  and  to  develop  his 
efficiency.  As  I've  already  mentioned, 
if  you're  Mr.  Average  Band  Director, 
you're  a  busy  man,  and  by  using  your 
band  as  a  training  ground  for  leader¬ 
ship  development,  you  don't  only  di¬ 
rectly  build  leaders,  but  you  also 
lighten  your  own  heavy  load  by  letting 
your  students  shoulder  responsibilities 
and  thereby  give  ymirself  a  chance  to 
devote  your  mind  to  the  many  im¬ 
portant  details  which  accompany  a  re¬ 
hearsal  or  a  performance.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  watched  many  directors  with 
their  bands  operating  on  no  organized 
syiitem  at  ail,  mainly  because  they 
did  not  give  their  students  a  chance 
to  realize  that  the  band  was  their  band 
and  not  only  their  director's  band. 
When  the  student's  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  are  acknowledged  and  put  to  use, 
a  marked  degree  of  interest  and  pride 
for  their  organization  is  realized,  and 
they  feel  It  is  their  band  as  well  as 
yours.  The  outcome? — usually  a  solid 
working  organization  willing  to  put 
forth  all  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
necessary  to  build  a  band  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  the  many  calls  throughout  a  busy 
school  year.  You'll  find  your  band 
more  thoroughly  equipped  to  enter 
contest  competition  when  these  vari¬ 


ous  "natural  resources"  of  leadership 
traits  and  the  many  youthful  “golden 
Jewels”  of  character,  which  are  so 
numerable  in  our  typical  American 
High  School  Band  member,  are  put  to 
use.  If  given  a  chance,  the  students 
are  willing  to  help  their  organisation. 
Make  use  of  their  desire  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  them  with  respect  and  consid¬ 
eration  rather  than  to  crush  or  retard 
their  interest  and  natural  pep  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  That  enthusiasm  is  golden 
— don't  destroy  it.  I  pity  a  director 
who  does  all  the  work  and  takes  care 
of  all  the  many  details  so  naturally 
connected  with  the  band  department. 
It's  not  surprising  at  ail  how  well  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  things  when  given  th/ 
chance.  Start  training  your  leaders  by 
giving  them  responsibilities  to  carry 
out. 

I  shall  describe  our  setup  and  the 
various  channels  for  leadership  de¬ 
velopment  which  are  offered  through 
our  department. 

B«nd  Rule*  and  Rsgulstiont 

To  begin  with,  our  band  is  bound 
together  by  a  set  of  Band  Rules  and 
Regulations.  They  involve  several 
pages  of  typewritten  material  fastened 
together  In  book  form,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  has  his  owb  copy.  Their  contents, 
being  too  extensive  to  include  here, 
consist  of  a  section  on;  General  Care 
of  Uniforms;  Fines  concerning  tardi¬ 
ness  after  set  deadline  for  an  appear¬ 
ance  or  “special”  out-of-school-time  re¬ 
hearsal  or  drill;  Fines  concerning  ab¬ 
sence  from  an  appearance  when  mem¬ 
ber  fails  to  notify  the  director  or  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  band  of  his  unableness  to 
report  (only  certain  excuses  are  ever 
tolerated);  Fines  concerning  the  for¬ 
getting  of  Instruments  for  rehearsals; 
Music  Library  Rules  and  Fines;  In¬ 
dividual  Self-Organization,  the  key  to 
complete  organization  of  the  band; 
Band  Mottoes;  Points  on  Character  De¬ 
velopment;  and  Requirements  for  the 
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•trning  o(  Membership  and  Service 
band  letters.  These  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  have  been  in  operation  for  four 
fears,  and  they  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  function  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  they  practically  run  the 
band.  I  drew  up  the  several  sections 
of  the  Roles  and  Regulations,  ex¬ 
plained  their  importance  to  the  older 
members,  and  then,  after  explaining 
them  to  the  whole  band,  they  voted  on 
the  adoption  of  them  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  They  have  been  recognised 
tnd  respected  ever  since,  and  we  have 
worded  them  in  such  a  way  so  that  the 
Bse  of  them  will  be  clearly  understood 
and  will  offer  a  minimum  of  "loop- 
boles.” 

Owr  Military  Syttam 

Our  Marching  •  Maneuvering  Band, 
which  is  composed  of  the  majority  of 
the  Concert  Band  members,  is  com¬ 
pletely  militarised.  I  appointed  three 
students  on  their  leadership  qualities 
and  character  to  the  offices  of  Captain. 
1st  Lieutenant,  and  2nd  Lieutenant. 
These  three  officers  met  with  me  and 
we  carefully  reviewed  our  band  roster 
for  two  sergeants  and  later  on,  four 
corporals.  All  the  remaining  members 
are  classifled  as  regular  band  cadets, 
or  1st  class  cadets,  if  they  receive  such 
promotion. 

We  then  formed  four  squads  of 
seven  or  eight  cadets  each,  with  a  cor¬ 
poral  at  the  head  of  each  squad.  Each 
sergeant  is  responsible  for  two  cor¬ 
porals  and  their  squads,  and  each 
Lieutenant  is  responsible  for  a  ser¬ 
geant  and  his  corporals  and  squads. 
The  Captain  has  the  highest  student 
authority,  the  1st  Lieutenant  second 
highest,  and  the  2nd  Lieutenant  third 
highest.  When  a  cadet  shows  marked 
advancement  in  his  playing  ahillty,  on 
the  regular  band  literature,  improves 
his  marching  ahility,  and  satisfactorily 
adjusts  himself  to  regular  band  disci¬ 
pline,  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
1st  class  cadet.  All  promotions  are 
made  by  the  three  top  ranking  officers 


and  myself  upon  careful  consideration. 
Army  style  chevrons  are  used,  except¬ 
ing  the  top  three  officers  who  have 
cloth  patches  with  their  rank  em¬ 
broidered  in  full  words.  Ail  chevrons 
and  cloth  patches  are  in  pairs,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  any  band  uni¬ 
form  company  as  this  material  is  not 
yet  curtailed. 

Each  corporal  is  responsible  for  the 
advancement  and  general  conduct  of 
each  cadet  in  his  squad.  He  also  drills 
his  squad  in  marching  signals  and 
maneuvering  tactics. 

Through  the  use  of  the  military 
system  all  members  have  a  chance  to 
become  better  followers,  and  the  better 
followers  become  leaders.  Orders  and 
details  are  given  out  by  my  leaders, 
and  respect  for  the  military  officers  is 
shown  by  the  cadets.  A  great  deal  of 
incentive  is  shown  by  the  average 
cadet  to  become  a  first  class  cadet,  and 
they  are  plenty  proud  to  wear  their 
one  stripe  on  their  uniform  coat 
sleeves.  Many  have  advanced  faster 
because  of  this  incentive.  The  officers 
strive  hard  to  fulfill  their  duties  and 
are  proud  of  their  ranks  within  their 
own  band.  I  stress  efficiency  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  my  leaders  as  often  as 
is  necessary,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
as  they  grow  and  mature,  their  leader¬ 
ship  ability  also  improves.  I  tell  them 
it  is  their  duty  to  develop  efficiency 
and  responsibility  among  their  cadets. 

We  use  two  band  oaths  when  promo¬ 
tions  are  made,  one  when  a  promotion 
to  some  office  is  made  and  another 
when  any  first  class  cadet  promotion 
is  made.  I've  only  sworn  in  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  oaths  to  my  Band  Cap¬ 
tain,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  candidates 
for  the  various  promotions  have  been 
sworn  in  by  either  the  Captain  or  one 
of  the  Lieutenants.  This  gives  them 
a  chance  to  gain  respect  from  the  band 
members,  and  also  gives  the  entire 
iMnd  a  chance  to  realize  the  military 
system  is  their  project  as  well  as  mine. 


Bandmaster  Stilas 


Following  are  the  two  oaths  we  use. 
Oath  for  a  military  office; 

OW  MY  HONOR  I  will  do  mv  f>e*f 
at  all  timen, — for  the  good  of  our  con¬ 
cert,  marching,  and  vareitg  band*, — 
and  any  section  practice  or  drill  of 
any  one  band, — and  shall  help  keep 
our  rules  and  regulations  in  force. 

I  shall  assume  my  office — as  one  re- 
qyiring  the  highest  leadership, — re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  efficiency, — and  shall 
reflect  the  highest  to  those  under 
me. — 

/  shall  highly  respect  any  officer  or 
leader  above  me, — and  carry  out  any 
order  to  completeness. — 

/  shall  try  to  train  those  under  me 
to  be  efficient  followers — ond  even¬ 
tually  leaders, — and  shall  make  sure 
that  any  order  /  give, — trill  be  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out. 

Oath  for  rank  of  1st  Class  Cadet: 

I  promise  Jo  do  my  very  best — to 
live  up  to  the  rank  of  1st  Class  Cadet. 
— /  trill  strive  to  increase  my  playing 
and  marching  ability — for  the  good  of 
our  band,— and  shall  live  up  to  our 
band  rules  and  regulations. — /  shall  re¬ 
spect  any  officer  or  leader  over  me, — 
and  cooperate  in  every  way  for  the 
good  of  oyr  band, — and  fo  help  any 
regular  cadet  with  any  bani*  problems. 

In  taking  the  oaths,  the  cadet  raises 
his  right  hand  and  repeats  each  phrase 
after  the  officer  administering  the 
oath.  (The  dashes  show  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  phrases  as  we  use  the  oath.) 
The  taking  of  the  oath  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  emotional  factor,  in  that  they  feel 
their  responsibility  to  their  office  or 
rank  while  repeating  phrase  by  phrase 
in  front  of  their  fellow  band  members. 
I’ve  noticed  a  “change  over  night”  in 
a  boy  or  girl  after  the  oath  has  been 
taken,  as  they  become  more  conscious 
of  their  obligation  to  the  band  as  a 
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member,  and  aeem  to  take  to  the  band 
routine  In  a  more  earnest  and  thor¬ 
ough  way. 

The  whole  secret  in  using  a  mili¬ 
tary  system  built  on  student  leader¬ 
ship  is  that  you  must  have  good  stu¬ 
dent  material  from  which  to  select 
your  leaders  or  you  must  develop  your 
leaders  from  scratch.  Take  plenty  of 
time  and  make  a  thorough  study  of 
your  material  in  selecting  your  top 
ranking  officers,  and  apply  this  same 
careful  study  in  selecting  all  other 
officers  down  through  corporal.  If  a 
selection  is  made  that  later  doesn't 
prove  up  to  your  standards,  your  mili¬ 
tary  system  may  be  retarded.  Always 
appoint  your  top  ranking  officers  your¬ 
self,  never  allow  them  to  be  elected,  as 
politics  would  be  envolved  and  the  real 
Issue  of  leadership  overshadowed.  As 
I  previously  mentioned,  my  three  top 
officers  and  myself  make  all  other  pro¬ 
motions,  and  a  meeting  is  held  about 
twice  a  month  or  oftener  to  consider 
promotions  or  general  band  problems. 

I  make  them  realize  the  importance  of 
holding  all  matters  that  we  discuss  at 
our  meetings  in  strict  confidence.  We 
never  make  a  hint  about  any  promo¬ 
tion  while  such  is  being  considered, 
but  announce  the  promotion  at  a  re¬ 
hearsal  as  a  surprise  to  the  cadets  con¬ 
cerned.  They  are  sworn  in  and  given 
their  chevrons  at  the  same  rehearsal 
or  at  the  one  following. 

The  band  Captain  should  have  high 
leadership  qualifications,  he  of  strong 
character,  and  of  course  must  have  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  must  be  of  understandable 
nature  and  possess  a  personality  which 
will  enable  him  to  be  well  liked  by  the 
band,  and  enable  him  to  demand  re¬ 
spect.  The  next  two  highest  ranking 
officers  should  qualify  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  Captain,  as  they  are  next 
in  order  of  student  authority. 

If  the  band  is  used  as  a  training 
ground  for  leadership  and  character 
development,  the  top  ranking  officers, 
and  also  the  officers  under  them,  must 
try  hard  to  set  the  right  example  at 
all  times  before  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  hand  members.  With  your  leader¬ 
ship  ability  applied  to  their  training, 
they  shall  soon  know  what  you  want 
and  how  you  want  it,  and  through 
this  system  you  and  your  band  will 
appreciate  many  accomplishments 
which  you  alone  could  hardly  expect 
to  realize.  Our  whole  band  system, 
military  and  otherwise,  is  built  on  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  we  make  a  practice  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  announcement  or  order  only 
once.  This  makes  the  cadets  take 
their  work  more  serious,  and  we  have 
noticed  the  development  of  efficiency 
and  responsibility  in  the  greatest 
share  of  all  our  new  cadets  as  they 
come  into  our  system. 


land  Manaqsri 

The  third  phase  of  our  leadership 
program  is  the  use  of  band  managers 
to  carry  out  certain  duties  in  four  de¬ 
partments  of  our  band  set-up.  The  de¬ 
partments  and  number  of  managers 
are  as  follows:  1.  Uniform  or  wardrobe 
managers,  using  three  regular  man¬ 
agers,  one  as  head  manager,  and  three 
apprentice  managers;  2.  Music  man¬ 
agers  or  Librarians,  using  two  regular 
managers,  one  as  bead  librarian,  and 
two  apprentice  librarians;  3.  Stage  or 
Property  managers,  using  three  regu¬ 
lar  managers,  one  as  bead  manager, 
with  no  apprentices:  and  4.  A  Finance 
manager,  with  no  apprentice  manager. 
All  the  regular  managers  are  entitled 
to  an  "M”  or  "L,”  (M  for  managers, 

L  for  librarians),  embroidered  on  their 
band  letter  upon  completing  in  an 
efficient  way  the  duties  and  require¬ 
ments  of  their  respective  departments. 
They  must  of  course  complete  all  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  membership  or  serv¬ 
ice  band  letter  in  order  to  receive  rec¬ 
ognition  on  such  letter  for  any  duties 
as  a  manager.  Each  apprentice  must 
assist  the  regular  managers  one  year 
before  becoming  regular  managers  or 
librarians  and  eligible  to  earn  an  “M” 
or  "L”  on  their  letter.  ' 

The  duties  of  the  uniform  managers, 
(incidentally  all  are  girls),  are  to  take 
full  care  of  the  uniform  wardrobe  or 
cabinet,  that  is,  see  that  all  coats, 
shakos,  and  belts  are  kept  in  their 
proper  places  and  in  perfect  shape;  to 
issue  the  above  mentioned  parts  of 
the  uniform  at  any  appearance  calling 
for  uniforms  (the  members  wear  their 
trousers,  the  only  part  of  the  school 
owned  uniform  they  are  permitted  to 
keep  at  home,  white  shoes,  white  shirt, 
and  red  tie,  each  time  uniforms  are 
called  for) ;  to  keep  complete  record 
of  numbers  of  all  parts  of  uniforms 
checked  out  to  the^  members,  with  a 
list  for  reference  in  band  room;  to  sew 
on  military  chevrons  when  promotions 
are  made;  to  help  with  the  annual 
fitting  and  issuing  of  uniforms  and  see 
that  any  necessary  alterations  through¬ 
out  the  year  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
local  tailor;  to  see  that  all  trou:»ers 
are  checked  in  for  each  new  fitting  in 
the  fall;  to  check  on  the  general  up¬ 
keep  of  uniforms;  and  to  report  to 
the  finance  manager  any  necessary 
charges  held  against  a  member  for 
any  damage  done  to  any  part  of  the 
uniform. 

The  duties  of  the  music  managers  or 
librarians  are  to  keep  i>erfect  record 
of  all  individual  parts  checked  out  to 
any  of  our  three  bands;  to  keep  all 
music  filed  in  our  filing  cabinet;  to 
keep  record  of  all  currently  used  mu¬ 
sic;  to  take  certain  numbers  out  of  our 
current  list  in  our  various  folders  and 
add  new  numbers;  to  cut  and  prepare 


music  for  use  when  new  music  Is  re¬ 
ceived:  to  announce  before  the  band 
when  music  is  to  be  left  for  purpose 
of  cbecking  over  for  any  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed  music;  to  repair  torn  music; 
to  submit  an  order  for  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  music;  to  report  cost  of  any  lost 
music  on  any  offense  of  a  library  rule 
which  concerns  a  fine  on  the  members 
of  the  music  folder  in  question  to  the 
finance  manager  for  collection  of  such 
music  costs  or  fines;  to  put  music 
folders  on  the  concert  stands  and  col¬ 
lect  after  rehearsals;  and  to  take  full 
charge  of  such  folders  when  band 
plays  away  from  school. 

The  duties  of  the  stage  or  property 
managers  are  to  completely  set  the 
stage  or  practice  room  with  stands, 
chairs,  and  podium  for  all  concert 
band  rehearsals,  to  check  on  correct 
use  of  lights  and  to  see  that  they  are 
off  when  not  needed;  to  check  the  clos¬ 
ing  and  locking  of  all  windows  and 
doors  at  the  close  of  the  rehearsals 
when  not  desired  to  be  left  open;  to 
set  the  printing  type  and  type  band 
concert  tickets  (if  school  has  a  print¬ 
ing  department,  this  might  be  done  by 
them);  to  issue  showcard  material  to 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  window  cards  for  concert  ad¬ 
vertisement;  to  have  at  the  scene  of 
our  marching  drill,  whether  gymnas¬ 
ium  or  athletic  field,  our  “roll  call — 
music  filing  box”  containing  music 
previously  prepared  for  the  drill  re^ 
hearsal;  and  to  take  care  of  necessary 
handicraft  details  which  arise  from 
time  to  time.  Two  student  managers, 
not  musicians,  used  in  place  of  band 
members  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
stage  managers,  would  allow  the  band 
members  more  time  toward  their  du¬ 
ties  as  musicians  of  the  band,  how¬ 
ever,  this  would  take  away  musicians 
chances  of  earning  an  “M”  on  their 
letter.  I  believe  the  uniform  managers, 
the  music  managers,  and  the  finance 
manager  should  all  be  band  members, 
as  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  in  these  three  departments 
of  the  band  set-up. 

The  duties  of  the  finance  manager 
are  to  keep  record  of  all  fines  which 
occur  that  are  listed  in  the  Band  Rules 
and  Regulations;  to  collect  such  fines 
as  may  arise  within  a  definite  period 
after  they  are  recorded  (fines  are  re¬ 
corded  the  day  they  occur);  to  collect 
and  record  all  rent  of  school-owned 
instruments;  to  collect  any  charges 
for  replacing  lost  or  damaged  music 
and  any  necessary  uniform  repair 
charges  held  against  a  member;  to 
keep  record  of  the  issuing  of  concert 
tickets  to  each  member,  keep  track  of 
all  money  turned  in  for  tickets  sold, 
and  check  in  all  unsold  tickets;  to 
turn  all  band  money  from  sponsored 
(Turn  to  pope  II) 
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BALLAD 
for  VICTORY 


By  SHIRLEY  SCOFIELD,  Band  Secretary 

Isaac  E.  Young  High  School  Band 

New  Rochelle.  New  York 


•  “WAR  HAS  COME  TO  OUR  LAND 
—a  land  of  peace  and  good-will,  a 
land  where  Slovak,  Csech,  Pole,  and 
Dane  worship  as  they  see  fit — go  to 
their  own  churches — own  a  car — at¬ 
tend  a  preview — ” 

Thus  speaks  the  narrator  during  the 
“Ballad  for  Victory"  presented  by  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  band  and  chorus 
of  the  Isaac  E.  Young  High  School, 
New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

The  “Ballad  for  Victory"  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  composed  by  Bryant  Minot, 
oenductor  of  our  band.  He  was  im 
spired  and  aided  by  the  early  forma¬ 
tion  of  ATCA  (Air  Training  Corps  of 
America)  and  the  later  development 
of  the  Victory  Corps  Cadets. 

Immediately  after  the  football  sea¬ 
son,  work  was  started  on  the  "Ballad 
for  Victory".  The  actual  composition 
took  little  more  than  three  weeks,  but 
the  laborious  job  of  arranging  for 
band,  the  writing  of  parts,  rehearsing, 
correcting,  setting  words  to  music,  re¬ 
hearsing  chorus,  securing  soloists,  and 
writing  the  narration  all  took  about 
three  months. 

Needless  to  say,  student  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  ran  high  as  the  rehearsals 
of  the  “Ballad"  progressed.  All 
pitched  in  with  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  to  make  the  “Ballad"  a  suc¬ 
cess.  A  ticket  booth  was  constructed, 
painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
the  ticket  sales  got  under  way.  As¬ 
sembly  programs  were  arranged,  the 
local  newspaper  co-operated  very  well 
in  the  publicity,  posters  were  made, 
special  invitations  to  school  and  local 
officials  were  printed.  The  Aviation 
Cadets  of  the  school  were  invited  to 
usher  in  their  snappy  blue  uniforms, 
and  those  not  ushering  marched  in 
and  sat  in  a  group  at  the  concert.  The 
Band  Mothers’  Club  bad  a  special  meet¬ 


ing  and  were  given  a  preview  of  the 
themes  from  the  concert.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  “Ballad"  as  a  sole  offer¬ 
ing,  the  band  ably  played  selections 
by  Strauss,  Prangkiser,  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakov,  and  Romberg. 

The  “Ballad  for  Victory”  has  five 
main  sections.  The  first  two — the 
Overture  and  Narration — are  so  close¬ 
ly  knit  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  ex¬ 
actly  where  one  leaves  off  and  the 
other  starts. 

The  opening  theme  of  the  Overture 
seems  to  depict  the  massiveness  and 
power  of  our  great  nation.  The  second 
theme  is  of  a  more  religious  nature 
and  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  beginning.  This  is  followed 
by  a  development  of  a  motif  from  one 
of  the  songs  to  appear  later.  This  sec¬ 
tion  seems  typical  of  the  whole-hearted 
gaiety  and  dance  of  the  modern  Amer¬ 
ica.  Then  comes  a  transition  with  a 
war-like  tribal  rhsrthm,  ragged  motifs 
in  minor,  not  unlike  our  modern 
“Boogie”  music,  overlaying  mutterlngs 
of  school  days  in  the  bass,  and  inter¬ 
ruptions  by  the  theme  of  war.  The 
crisis  arrives,  and  war  la  at  hand. 

The  narrator  then  speaks  and  recalls 
to  mind  the  heroes  of  the  pasL  our 
heritage,  and  our  duty  in  the  present 
conflict.  With  accompanying  music,  the 
tempo  increases  and  between  crashing 
chords,  engineers,  draftsmen,  riveters, 
welders,  and  all  the  trades  of  industry 
in  modern  war  pass  in  review.  Then 
come  the  pilots,  gunners  and  bombard¬ 
iers  with  increasing  tempo  to  a  thrill¬ 
ing  climax  ending  with  “Victory — Vic¬ 
tory — Victory  for  you!” 

Introduced  by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
a  call  "To  Arms"  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  tenor  solo  accompanied  by  Chorus. 
Proclaiming  to  the  world  that  they 
will  build  a  fleet  of  ships  and  lift  their 


wings  into  the  air,  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  lays  aside  all  frivolity  and  settles 
down  to  the  stern  reality  of  war. 

A  transition  is  then  made,  which 
was  originally  Intended  -to  be  scored 
for  French  Horn  and  Harp.  As  the 
school  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  an  instrument,  the  solo  clar¬ 
inet  takes  over  the  broken  chords  in¬ 
tended  for  the  harp,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  soprano  solo  “Benediction” 
is  complete.  Sung  by  Mary  Jane  Maf- 
fucci,  a  student  at  the  Isaac  E.  Young 
High  School,  the  “Benediction”  is  a 
prayer  for  guidance  in  the  conflict. 
With  supporting  woodwinds,  the  pray¬ 
er  is  given  a  calm,  unhurried  and  dig¬ 
nified  tempo  that  befits  a  composition 
of  religious  nature. 

After  the  "Benediction,”  a  modula¬ 
tion  to  the  new  key  is  made,  employ¬ 
ing  the  opening  theme  of  the  overture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  band,  a 
rousing  marching  song — “The  Song  of 
the  Victory  Corps  Cadets,”  comprises 
the  finale.  The  song  is  sung  twice,  the 
first  time  the  chorus  is  featured  and 
the  second  time  the  melody  is  sung  in 
unison  with  full  band  and  a  soprano 
obligato  accompanying. 

Presented  before  a  capacity  audience 
at  the  annual  Spring  Concert,  the  band 
and  performers  had  the  gratifying  ex¬ 
perience  of  receiving  a  tremendous 
ovation  at  the  close  of  the  “Ballad  for 
Victory," 

There  is  no  doubt  now  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  concerned  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ballad”  that  (hey  have  had 
a  vital  part  in  the  war  effort. 

Enthusiasm  and  spirit  in  the  school 
were  raised  to  a  high  level  during  the 
weeks  of  preparation,  and  even  those 
not  in  the  production  received  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  carry  on  their  work  in 
the  Victory  Corps  Cadets  program. 
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How  To 
Systematize 
Your  School  Music 

LIBRARY 


By  Adam  P.  Lesinsky 

Director  Whiting,  Indiana,  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Past  President  National  High  School  Orchestra  Assn. 


•  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  LIBRARY  U  aelt- 
evident.  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  muBic,  it  Is  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  music  education  program  efficiently. 
Sight  reading,  a  necessary  part  of  a 
child's  musical  training,  is  limited 
without  a  large  selection  of  music. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  students  in¬ 
terested  in  the  band  and  orchestra  un¬ 
less  new  music  is  constantly  added  to 
the  daily  rehearsals.  Football  games, 
assembly  programs,  concerts  and  civic 
affairs  call  for  a  variety  of  music.  To 
meet  these  needs  a  large  library  is 
necessary. 

The  library  should  be  housed  in  a 
special  room  allocated  for  that  pur- 

Itlutfrstion  No.  I,  actual  tiia  l*/2  i  6*/]  is. 


pose.  The  site  of  the  room  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  space  that  is  available.  A 
room  20  x  20  feet  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  adequately.  If  the  library  room 
is  large  it  can  also  serve  as  a  sectional 
rehearsal  room. 

A  four  drawer  legal  sise  metal  filing 
cases  should  be  used  for  filing  the  mu¬ 
sic.  To  conserve  floor  space,  a  second 
row  of  cabinets  can  be  placed  upon  the 
first  row.  In  this  case  a  step  ladder 
is  necessary  to  reach  the  upper  cabi¬ 
nets.  In  addition  to  the  music  filing 
cases  another  legal  sise  filing  case  is 
needed  with  two  upper  drawers  pro¬ 
viding  accommodations  for  filing  three 
by  five  Inch  cards  and  the  other  three 
drawers  regular  size  for  filing  music 
catalogues  and  samples  of  music.  A 
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large  desk,  a  table  with  a  paper  cut¬ 
ter.  a  sorting  rack,  and  a  few  chairs 
complete  the  equipment  of  the  library 
room. 

There  are  various  systems  of  cata¬ 
loguing  and  filing  music.  Since  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to 
enumerate  all  the  methoda  in  exist¬ 
ence.  I  will  describe  one  efficient  mu¬ 
sic  library  system. 

The  filing  cases  should  be  numbered 
In  consecutive  order — 1,  2,  3.  4,  6,  etc.' 
The  drawers  in  each  case  are  num* 
bered  1,  2.  3,  4,  5.  Thus  we  have  "file 
case  No.  1,  drawers  No.  1,  2,  3,  4;  file 
case  No.  2,  drawers  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc." 

When  a  new  composition  is  pur¬ 
chased  it  should  have  enough  parts  for 
a  complete  band  or  orchestra  and  not 
for  the  present  instrumentation  of 
these  organisations.  The  size  of  the 
school  will  determine  the  size  of  the 
ideal  band  and  orchestra  and  all  mu¬ 
sic  should  be  purchased  with  this 
number  of  parts  in  mind.  Such  a  li¬ 
brary  is  thus  practical  and  usable  at 
all  times.  School  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  naturally  fluctuate  In  size.  When 
the  organisation  is  smaller  you  will 
have  some  parts  left  over,  but  when  it 
is  up  to  full  strength  the  composition 
will  also  be  usable. 

When  a  new  composition  is  acquired 
the  librarian  stamps  each  sheet  of  mu¬ 
sic  with  a  rubber  stamp  indicating  the 
ownership  of  the  music.  The  wording 
on  the  stamp  may  be  as  follows: 
"Property  of  the  Whiting  High  School 
Band"  and  “Property  of  the  Whiting 
High  School  Orchestra.”  It  is  better 
to  have  the  band  music  stamped  with 
a  band  stamp  and  the  orchestra  music 
stamped  with  an  orchestra  stamp  so 
that  if  the  band  and  orchestra  music 
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ia  mixed  Jt  can  be  Identified  quickly. 
If  thia  ia  not  done,  it  would  be  eaay 
to  miaplace  a  brass,  woodwind,  or  per¬ 
cussion  part  from  an  orchestra  set 
into  a  band  set  especially  if  the  title 
of  the  composition  were  the  same. 
The  next  step  is  to  segregate  all  the 
parts  listed  on  the  outside  of  the  filing 
envelope.  Then  in  an  orchestration  all 
the  first  violin  parts  are  numbered  1, 
2.  3,  4,  6,  6.  7,  8;  the  second  violin 
parts.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  the  viola  parts. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  the  cello  parts.  1,  2,  3,  4; 
the  string  bass  parts,  1,  2,  3,  4;  the 
woodwind  and  brass  parts  (if  they  are 
not  already  printed  as  first,  second, 
and  third  parts)  should  be  marked 
thus;  the  percussion  parts  (drums,  in 
this  case)  sho^uld  be  marked  "snare 
drum,"  bass  drum,  tympani.  When 
this  Is  done,  the  parts  are  recorded  on 
the  outside  of  the  filing  envelope.  The 
title,  character,  composer,  arranger, 
publisher,  and  catalogue  numbers  are 
also  written  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  composition  is  now  ready 
for  cataloguing.  The  process  for  pre¬ 
paring  band  music  for  filing  is  similar. 

If  the  composition  is  the  first  num¬ 
ber  to  be  catalogued  the  envelope  is 
marked  file  case  1,  drawer  1,  composi¬ 
tion  1.  See  Illustration  1. 

The  envelopes  should  be  the  same 
sise  10%  X  14  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  music.  This  makes  the  tops  of 
all  the  envelopes  the  same  height  in 
the  drawer.  In  this  way  the  envelopes 
are  easy  to  handle  and  the  numbers 
ere  convenient  to  locate.  Since  the 
music  is  filed  vertically  the  space  oc¬ 


cupied  by  the  composition  is  deter 
mined  by  the  thickness  of  the  total 
number  of  sheets  of  music  and  not 
the  width  or  height  of  the  music.  To 
conserve  space  quick-step  marches 
may  be  placed  in  the  large  envelope 
in  two  even  stacks  side  by  side.  I 
have  found  it  very  practical  to  divide 
the  quick-step  size  music  in  two  even 
amounts  and  place  them  in  two  small 
envelopes  before  placing  them  in  the 
large  envelope.  By  this  method  all  the 
music  is  filed  in  the  same  size  large 
envelope  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
space  is  occupied  by  each  composition. 

After  the  music  is  marked  properly, 
recorded  and  placed  in  the  envelope, 
and  given  a  catalogue  number,  the 
next  step  is  to  make  out  the  four 
3x5  inch  catalogue  cards  for  each 
number.  Each  composition  should  be 
catalogued  under  title,  character,  com 
poser,  and  number.  For  convenience 
of  filing  each  card  is  printed  on  paper 
of  a  different  color.  The  purpose  of 
cataloguing  the  music  under  title, 
character,  and  composer  Is  obvious, 
but  a  word  of  explanation  will  clarify 
the  need  for  listing  it  under  number. 
The  cards  filed  under  number  are  a 
duplication  of  the  sequence  of  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  file  cases.  For  example, 
should  composition  number  100  be 
missing  in  the  file  case  there  would  be 
no  easy  way  to  determine  the  name 

lllutfrafiont  No.  2.  Tho  four  3i5  in. 
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of  the  composition  if  the  music  was 
not  also  catalogued  under  composition 
number.  Illustration  2  shows  the 
four  3x5  cards. 

The  music  is  placed  in  the  file  case 
in  the  order  of  its  acquisition.  The 
last  composition  purchased  goes  on  the 
end  of  the  library  regardless  of 
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whether  It  is  for  band,  orchestra, 
string  orchestra,  or  ensembie.  The 
3x6  cards,  however,  are  segregated 
into  Band  Library;  Orcheatra  Library; 
Btring  Orcheatra  Library;  and  En- 
aemble  Library. 

Under  character  the  music  is  labeled 
with  the  following  headings: 

Chorale. 

Characteristic. 

Dance. 

Fantasy. 

Miscellaneous. 

Overture. 

Patriotic  Music. 

Rhapsody. 

Sacred  Music. 

Solo. 

Studies. 

Symphony. 

Symphonic  Poem. 

Tone  Poem. 

Walts. 

Dances  may  be  listed  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  dances  or  under  the  general 
heading  of  dances  and  then  subdivided 
into  the  various  dance  forms.  The 
solos  may  also  be  subdivided  into  the 
various  instruments. 

To  use  a  library  with  efficiency  also 
requires  careful  planning.  The  most 
common  and  probably  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  music  folder  for  rehearsals  is  a 
12  X  14  cardboard  folder  with  a  pocket 
on  each  side.  A  plain  folder  without 
pockets  is  not  desirable  because  it  per¬ 
mits  the  music  to  fall  out.  The  name 
of  the  Instrument  and  the  organization 
for  which  it  is  intended  should  be 
written  on  the  outside  of  the  folder. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  put  music 
in  the  folders  they  should  be  arranged 
according  to  instruments  in  the  same 
order  as  the  music  is  Hied  in  the  en¬ 
velopes.  Then  the  folders  should  be 
laid  out  on  the  sorting  rack  in  the 
same  order  with  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
strument  in  view.  The  music  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  envelope  and  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  folders.  Since  the  order 
of  the  folders  and  the  order  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  coincide  there  will  be  no  need  for 
hunting  for  the  right  folder.  In  this 
manner  music  can  be  placed  in  the 
folders  very  quickly. 

When  the  music  is  removed  from 
the  folders  they  again  are  arranged  In 
the  same  order,  turned  face  down  and 
the  last  folder  is  emptied  first.  The 
empty  folder  is  placed  face  up.  When 
all  the  folders  are  emptied  the  music 
is  ready  to  be  placed  into  the  envel¬ 
opes  without  the  necessity  of  rear¬ 
ranging  the  parts.  The  parts  will  be 
exactly  as  they  are  listed  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  empty  folders  will  also  be 
in  the  correct  order. 

Although  many  schools  use  chairs, 
or  two  or  three  rows  of  music  stands 
for  a  sorting  rack,  a  rack  built  for 
that  purpose  increases  the  efficiency 


of  the  department.  If  the  library  room 
is  large  the  rack  may  be  placed 
against  one  of  the  walls.  If  all  the 
walls  are  occupied  with  file  cases  the 
rack  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  Illustration  3  shows  a  sort¬ 
ing  rack  and  gives  its  dimensions. 

The  music  in  current  use  should  be 
kept  in  a  cabinet  designed  for  that 
purpose.  The  cabinet  should  be  placed 
near  the  entrance  to  the  rehearsal 
room  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  for 
each  section  leader  to  take  the  music 
of  his  section  upon  entering  the  room 
and  replace  it  upon  leaving  the  room. 
The  cabinet  should  have  enough 
shelves  to  accommodate  each  section 
of  the  orchestra  and  a  wide  shelf  on 
the  bottom  to  accommodate  the  filing 
envelopes  containing  the  extra  parts 
of  the  music  in  current  use.  Thus  the 
filing  envelopes  can  be  in  only  one 
of  two  places — the  filing  cabinet  in  the 
library  if  it  is  stored  away  or  on  the 
bottom  shelf  of  the  music  folder 
cabinet  if  the  music  is  In  current  use. 
There  should  be  one  cabinet  for  band 
music  and  one  cabinet  for  orchestra 
music.  A  third  cabinet  can  be  made 
for  march  size  band  books  for  the 
upper  half  and  regular  size  shelves 
for  the  lower  half.  During  the  march¬ 
ing  season  the  band  books  can  be  kept 
in  this  cabinet.  The  books  are  as 
sorted  according  to  instruments  and 
each  player  takes  his  own  book  off 
his  shelf  instead  of  digging  through 
seventy-five  books  trying  to  find  his 
book.  The  lower  half  of  the  cabinet 
can  be  used  permanently  for  storing 
ensemble  music  folders.  A  shelf  can 
be  assigned  to  each  ensemble.  Illus¬ 
tration  4  shows  an  orchestra  cabinet. 

When  a  student  desires  to  take  his 
music  home  he  must  take  the  whole 
folder  home.  In  the  back  of  each 
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folder  is  a  large  card  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  signs  and  leaves  on  the  shelf  la 
place  of  the  folder.  The  student  tak¬ 
ing  the  music  signs  his  name  and  the 
date  he  took  the  folder.  W'hen  he  re- 


lllustration  No.  4:  Most  of  the  well- 
supplied  school  music  libraries  will 
require  mere  than  one  of  these  cabi¬ 
nets.  They  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
make.  In  fact,  if  you  hava  a  man¬ 
ual  training  dapartmant  in  your  high 
school,  where  woodworking  is  one  of 
the  subjects,  the  making  of  one  of 
these  cabinets  will  be  an  ideal 
project,  and  a  benefit  to  ell  con¬ 
cerned.  With  today's  scarcity  of 
wood  for  most  any  purposa,  and 
particularly  plywood,  normally  so 
useful  and  practical  in  building  a 
cabinet  of  this  kind,  the  use  of  ma¬ 
sonite  is  recommended  for  tha  par¬ 
titions.  Ona  thing  is  certain,  once 
you  have  used  convenience  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  type,  you  will  never  go 
back  to  the  hep-hazard  routine. 


turns  the  folder  he  writes  the  date  in 
the  space  provided  for  that  purpose. 

To  assist  the  director  with  the  li¬ 
brary  work  the  director  should  train 
one  student  and  an  assistant  for  the 
orchestra  library  and  one  student  and 
an  assistant  for  the  band  library.  The 
students  selected  for  this  work  should 
have  an  aptitude  for  doing  things  ac¬ 
curately.  They  should  be  dependable, 
and  have  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their 
work.  The  director  Is  better  off  not 
to  have  a  student  librarian  than  to 
have  one  who  is  inefficient  and  who 
would  misplace  parts  or  be  dilatory 
in  doing  his  work. 

With  a  library  system  such  as  has 
been  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
a  high  school  music  department  can 
function  smoothly.  A  minimum 
amount  of  space  is  utilized  in  storing 
the  music,  and  the  least  possible  time 
is  consumed  in  handling  the  music. 
Every  minute  saved  on  the  routine 
work  at  a  library  can  be  utilised  by 
the  director  for  teaching. 
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•  HERBERT  L.  CLARKEI  The  fore¬ 
most  all-round  cornet  solo  virtuoso  of 
all  time — and  a  real  Yankee  musician, 
too.  He  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  a 
suburb  of  Boston,  on  September  12, 
1867.  His  father,  William  H.  Clarke, 
a  celebrated  organist,  a  writer,  com¬ 
poser  and  genius,  could  play  almost 
every  stringed  and  wind  instrument. 
Herbert  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  family 
of  five  boys,  four  of  whom  became 
famous  professional  musicians.  Both 
his  father  and  mother  were  lineal  des¬ 
cendants  from  the  first  settlers  who 
came  over  from  England  on  the  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  "Lion,"  landing  at  Plymouth 
in  1634. 

In  1880  Herbert’s  father  was  appoint¬ 
ed  organist  at  the  Jarvis  Street  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Toronto  (Canada).  It  was 
in  this  city  that  young  Herbert  first 
learned  to  play  an  instrument — the 
Bb  cornet.  During  the  season  of  1881 
he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  play 
the  trumpet  part  in  Gounod’s  oratorio, 
"The  Redemption,”  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra 
made  up  of  some  fifty  capable  amateur 
players. 

Herbert  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  he  Joined  the  Queen’s  Own 
Regimental  Band  (Toronto),  being  the 
last  (twelfth)  cornet  player  in  a  sixty- 
five  piece  band  led  by  John  Bayley,  a 
remarkable  organist,  a  wonderful  pi¬ 
ano  accompanist  and  one  of  the  best 
clarinet  players  of  his  time.  This  was 
young  Herbert’s  debut  as  a  bandsman. 
He  took  the  “oath  of  allegiance’’  bind¬ 
ing  him  to  Queen  Victoria  for  service 
for  about  nine  years  (three  years  for 
three  times).  His  first  experience  in 
active  line  of  duty  was  one  which  he 
never  forgot,  as  the  band  was  ordered 
to  report  with  the  regiment  to  perform 
guard  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Parliament.  It  was  during  the 
month  of  February  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  stood  at  twelve  degrees  below 
lero.  Poor  Herbert’s  lips  were  frozen 
■olid  to  the  mouthpiece  and  from  the 
■tart  he  was  unable  to  play  a  note. 


The  Government  pay  for  this  “job” 
was  only  fifty  cents  per  man,  yet  the 
lad  received  his  share  for  the  honor  of 
"holding"  a  cornet  during  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  together 
with  his  two  brothers,  Edwin  and  Er¬ 
nest,  he  was  a  member  of  the  band 
which  played  at  a  Summer  Garden  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  salary  of  ten  dollars 
a  week  seemed  like  a  “young  fortune” 
to  him.  But  the  glamour  of  the  new 
life  soon  wore  off,  and  the  fifteen-year- 
old  cornetist  grew  horribly  homesick. 
A  month  later  he  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  home. 

While  attending  school  he  played 
occasionally  throughout  the  winters  of 
1883  and  1884,  attending  rehearsals  of 
the  Queen’s  Own  Regimental  Band. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Bayley  (the  band¬ 
master)  promoted  him  to  the  regular 
second  cornet  chair  in  the  band.  This 
gave  Herbert  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
little  pocket  money  on  various  jobs 
which  paid  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  each. 

Herbert  graduated  from  school  in 
June  of  1884.  In  July  the  Clarke  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  the  father  accepted  the  offer  of 
organist  at  one  of  the  largest  churches 
there.  Only  a  week  after  their  arrival 
Herbert  went  to  the  local  park  one 
night  to  hear  a  band  concert.  A  young 
cornetist,  only  two  years  older  than 
(Tlarke,  played  a  solo  which  was  a 
revelation  in  technic  to  Herbert.  At 
the  close  of  the  concert  he  inquired 
as  to  the  soloist’s  identity,  and  learned 
that  his  name  was  Walter  B.  Rogers 
from  Delphi,  in  Indiana.  Soon  a  life¬ 
long  friendship  sprang  up  between 
these  two  lads.  As  they  grew  up  into 
manhood  their  two  lives  became  linked 
together.  Rogers  became  cornet  solo¬ 
ist  in  Cappa’s  Seventh  Regiment  Band, 
New  York  City,  In  1892  Herbert  served 
in  a  like  solo  capacity  with  Gilmore’s 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Band.  In  1900 
Rogers  and  Clarke  were  side-partners 
in  Sousa’s  Band  during  its  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  tour,  playing  at  the  World’s 


Fair  in  Paris  (France),  and  through¬ 
out  all  Europe. 

During  the  presidential  election 
campaign  of  1884,  the  Clarke  brothers 
did  much  playing  in  torchlight  pro¬ 
cessions  in  Indianapolis  as  members  of 
the  Blessenhertz  Band.  Politics  did  not 
concern  the  musicians,  since  they 
played  for  both  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  on  alternative  succes¬ 
sive  nights. 

After  the  election  was  over,  Her¬ 
bert  was  engaged  to  play  second  cor¬ 
net  beside  Rogers  at  English’s  Opera 
House  Orchestra.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  over  to  Rogers’  home  to  play 
cornet  duets  with  him  and  talk  mu¬ 
sic.  He  gained  many  pointers  from 
Rogers  on  cornet  playing  without  tak¬ 
ing  regular  lessons.  Right  at  this 
point  we  will  state  that  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  was  entirely  self-taught  as  a 
cornetist,  learning  much  through  his 
unusual  powers  of  observation. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  did  he  fail  to  attend 
a  concert  whenever  a  noted  cornet  vir¬ 
tuoso  was  billed  to  play  a  solo.  Al¬ 
though  a  soloist  with  Gilmore’s  Band 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  a 
soloist  with  -Sousa’s  Band  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Clarke  himself  states 
that  he  did  not  really  learn  to  play 
the  cornet  correctly  until  he  was  forty 
years  old.  He  studied  his  instrument 
scientifically  throughout  liis  career  and 
attained  results  never  before  or  since 
duplicated  by  any  one. 

While  still  living  in  Indianapolis,  a 
brass  quartet  was  organized  by  young 
Herbert,  with  Walter  B.  Rogers  play¬ 
ing  first  cornet,  Herbert  L.  Clarke 
second  cornet,  Edwin  G.  Clarke  the 
alto  horn,  and  Elrnest  H.  Clarke  the 
slide  trombone.  At  the  same  time  the 
father  was  organist  in  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  having  built 
for  that  church  the  largest  organ  in 
Indianapolis.  One  day  while  the  quar¬ 
tet  was  rehearsing,  the  organist  came 
in  and  said  that  a  "jealousy  strike" 
had  occurred  in  his  church  choir,  and 
suggested  that  the  brass  quartet 
should  take  the  place  of  the  choir.  At 
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the  cloee  of  the  senrice  the  quartet 
was  engaged  as  a  musical  attraction 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  to  the 
choir's  sorrow. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  roller  skating 
became  a  popular  craze.  A  band  was 
seen  to  be  essential  at  the  skating 
rink,  and  Herbert  was  offered  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  fourteen  dollars  a  week 
to  play  three  hours  each  night.  The 
band  was  a  small  one  of  only  six 
pieces — two  cornets,  two  altos,  a  bari¬ 
tone  and  a  tuba  (no  drums). 

About  this  period  Herbert  leaned 
strongly  towards  singers.  He  listened 
carefully  to  their  rendition  of  songs 
and  arias,  noting  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation,  Judging  the  correct  phrasing 
of  the  songs  he  loved  the  best,  etc. 
This  was  much  more  difficult  than 
playing  the  regular  published  cornet 
solos,  as  it  exacted  more  thought, 
concentration  and  even  endurance 
than  did  the  ordinary  brilliant  solos. 

In  addition  he  became  familiar  with 
the  playing  of  great  celebrities,  such 
as  Jules  Levy,  pioneer  of  the  cornet 
and  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant 
soloist  of  tbe  time;  Walter  Emerson, 
an  exceptionally  good  soloist;  Ales¬ 
sandro  Liberati,  the  "nattiest”  and 
most  dashing  soloist  in  those  days; 
and  the  great  trombonist,  tbe  late 
Frederick  Neil  Innes,  who  could  exe¬ 
cute  on  his  trombone  any  cornet  solo 
in  Levy's  repertoire  with  marvelous 
dexterity  and  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Clarke  met  every  one  of  these  artists 
and  learned  lessons  almost  priceless, 
each  player  having  a  distinctive  in¬ 
dividuality  in  his  playing  which  had 
made  him  renowned. 

It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  our 
readers  to  learn  what  Mr.  Clarke  him¬ 
self  says  was  his  most  impressive 
“lesson”  concert.  He  writes:  "Of  all 
these  many  concerts  I  attended,  the 
most  impressive  was  one  in  which  I 
heard  the  inimitable  Patti  sing  the 
simple  little  ballad  of  ‘Home,  Sweet 
Home.’  I  sat  entranced,  and  when 
she  had  finished,  like  the  rest  of  the 
audience  I  had  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
a  lump  in  my  throat.  Her  singing  of 
the  old  song  was  a  revelation  which 
induced  me  to  try  to  imitate  her  on 
the  cornet,  although  I  realised  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  helped  to  purify  my  tone  and 
taught  me  to  play  as  softly  as  such 
a  songstress  must  sing  when  render¬ 
ing  simple  songs  in  a  way  to  affect  an 
entire  audience  as  It  had  me.  This 
style  of  practice  did  not  tire  my  Ups 
as  did  playing  the  brilliant  cornet 
solos,  but  seemed  to  rest  them.” 

Strangely  enough,  Herbert's  parents 
were  averse  to  his  following  music  as 
a  profession.  His  oldest  brother  Wil¬ 
liam  had  remained  in  Toronto,  where 
he  held  a  fine  business  position.  At 


the  invitation  of  his  brother,  not  to 
mention  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
both  his  parents,  Herbert  left  Indianap¬ 
olis  for  Toronto  in  April  of  1886  to 
commence  what  proved  to  be  only  a 
disastrous  venture  into  a  “sideline” 
for  which  the  seventeen-year-old  lad 
had  no  heart.  The  stiffest  blow,  that 
was  almost  a  knockout,  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  salary.  Herbert  was  to  start 
on  ten  dollars  a  month  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  as  against  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
In  the  musical.  Within  a  week  after 
his  arrival  his  "enthusiasm”  had 
cooled  down. 


However,  he  rejoined  the  Queen's 
Own  Regimental  Band.  His  improve¬ 
ment  in  cornet  playing  was  so  marked 
that  Bandmaster  Bayley  advanced  him 
to  first  chair  in  the  band.  On  May 
twenty-fourth.  Queen  Victoria’s  birth¬ 
day,  he  received  an  offer  to  play  solo 
cornet  with  a  country  band  that  was 
to  compete  in  a  contest  on  that  day. 
He  was  to  be  awarded  five  dollars  and 
expenses — a  half-month’s  salary  all  in 
one  day!  The  band  won  second  prise 
in  tbe  band  concert.  Then  came  the 
cornet  solo  contest  In  which  Herbert 
(Tmth  to  page  14) 
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By  J.  T.  H.  Mize  (Bi4.,  BA„  MJl«  M.S..  Ed.D.) 

Consultant  In  Music,  (Suita  1108),  1650  Broadway,  Now  York  City 
Head,  Department  of  Music,  The  Rye  High  School,  Rye,  New  York 


Um  of  til*  R**l  Afn*ric*n  Mutic  •(  M*t*ri*l( 
in  Mu*ic  EnMmbl*i 

•  SOME  MUSIC  EDUCATORS  ARE 
UNDER  THE  DELUSION  that  they 
are  exploiting  the  manifold  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  American  music  if  their  band 
plays  a  “loco"  arrangement  “in  a 
march  mood”  of  some  insipid  tune  of 
the  day  by  some  “strictly  from  the 
carnival”  bandstrator.  The  manner 
In  which  some  of  the  arrangements, 
and  some  of  the  interpretations,  “miss 
the  bus”  BO  completely  is  one  of  our 
“lags”  and  obstacles.  Without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  inappropriate  inter¬ 
pretations — the  ignoring  of  nuances 
and  agogics  and  pbrasings,  many  of 
the  arrangements  for  concert  and  mili¬ 
tary  bands  offer  an  abundance  of 
altissimo  register  clarinet  squealings 
plus  the  1890  rhythm  figures  plus  the 
barber-shop  harmonizations  which 
cause  them  to  be  “strictly  from  hun¬ 
ger”;  but,  happily,  standards  are  being 
raised  and  the  arrangements  are  being 
Improved,  yet  too  slowly.  Then,  wp 
lire  the  first  to  admit  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  majority  of  band  arrange¬ 
ments  of  today's  music  are  indeed 
“sad”;  yet  the  audiences  evidenced 
most  interest  during  the  football  sea¬ 
son  for  our  manuscript  arrangements, 
sprinkled  with  ad  lib  solos  and  special- 
arranged  trios  and  quartettes,  of  such 
as  Bluea  in  F,  High  Society,  Dark  Eyes, 
Boogie  Woogie,  and  edited  arrange¬ 
ments  of  “pops.” 

Our  three  dance  orchestras  use  ar¬ 
rangements  of  “pop”  tunes  as  well  as 
printed  arrangements  in  the  “idioms” 
and  “styles”  of  such  leading  orchestras 
as  Basie's,  Lunceford’s,  Goodman’s, 
and  Ellington’s.  Some  of  the  students 
in  our  advanced  harmony  class  do 
aplendidly  in  writing  arrangements. 
Sadly,  our  Composition  class  has  been 
discontinued  this  semester  for  the 
three  leading  students  have  now  en¬ 
tered  the  Armed  Forces;  one  of  these 
students,  Charles  Mitchell,  composed 
thirty-two  songs  during  the  first 
semester  of  this  year;  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  publication  of  two 
of  these. 

At  this  point  it  might  not  be  irrel¬ 
evant  to  mention  our  solution  to  a 
problem  which  seems  to  confront  many 
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instrumental  Instructors.  A  selected 
group  from  the  First  Dance  Orchestra, 
supplying  its  own  stands  and  uni¬ 
forms  and  name  and  operating  as  a 
professional  commonwealth  organiza¬ 
tion  accepts  outside  engagements  when 
same  do  not  Interfere  or  conflict  with 
school  activities.  We  assisted  in  the 
“chartering”  of  this  organization  and 
encourage  it,  though  we  assume  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  same;  likewise  we  do 
not  “disencourage”  individuals  from 
accepting  some  of  the  lucrative  per¬ 
formance  Jobs  available — so  long  as 
this  does  not  interfere  with  their 
school  work  and  school  musical  or¬ 
ganizations;  and  the  students  possess 
such  an  “esprit  de  corps”  and  evidently 
pride  their  membership  in  school- 
sponsored  activities  that  these  are  held 
first.  These  students,  like  the  soloists 
and  ensembles  which  we  hold  re¬ 
hearsed  and  available  for  community 
services  and  for  the  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  contribute  our  small  parts 
to  'The  War  Effort,  are  not  excused 
from  what  one  clever  student  terms 
"the  pestiferous  impositions  by  super¬ 
annuated  pedagogs  upon  the  coveted 
freedom  of  adolescents.”  It  appears 
that  the  psychology  of  working  with 
and  cooperating  with  this  “profes¬ 
sional-minded”  group  instead  of 
against  them  is  being  most  effective. 
Further,  they  seem  happy  to  contribute 
their  services  gratis  In  playing  for 
thp  bi-monthly  dances  and  “social 
hours"  held  in  the  gymnasium.  We 
have  found  the  above  policy  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  solution  to  what 
some  music  educators  report  to  be  a 
significant  problem. 

Our  All-Oirl  Orchestra  includes  cer¬ 
tain  popular  compositions  in  its  rep¬ 
ertoire,  including  such  compositions 
as  Cole  Porter’s  Hight  and  Day  and 
his  Begin  the  Beguine,  Donaldson’s 
My  Blue  Heaven,  and  Isham  Jones’ 
I’ll  See  You  In  My  Dreams. 

Our  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman's  Girls 
Chorus  of  seventy-five  voices  (our  total 
enrollment  is  less  than  600)  gives 
every  evidence  of  deriving  greatest 
enjoyment  when  they  are  rehearsing 
such  tunes  as  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like 


a  Melody  and  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 
Eyes. 

Small  vocal  and  instrumental  en¬ 
sembles  are  vitalized  by  the  use  of 
appropriately  arranging  American 
compositions.  Just  as  we  require 
every  instrumentalist  to  be  able  to 
play  the  melody  of  our  National  An¬ 
them  so  must  they  be  able  to  play  the 
melody  of  Stardust.  We  find  such 
compositions  as  Gershwin’s  /  Got 
Rhythm  and  Josef  Myrow’s  Autumn 
\octurne  and  his  Velvet  Moon  to  be 
splendid  etudes. 

We  require  our  Eighth  Grade  Music 
Appreciation  Classes  to  know  from 
memory  the  first  phrases  or  sections 
of  our  selected  list  of  “One  Hundred 
American  Classics”  (they  must  know 
also  such  as  Dedication  and  Drink  to 
Me) ;  the  Advanced  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Classes  must  know  the  complete 
words  and  melody  to  these.  No  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  subject  for  the  day 
be  Hebraic  Orientalism  or  the  use  of 
the  guitar  In  Rural  Music  we  take 
three  minutes  of  the  class  period  to 
play  another  recorded  version  of  some 
American  Classic;  this  causes  them 
to  recognize  various  styles  and  various 
degrees  of  individuality  and  merit  of 
interpretation.  Today,  for  instance, 
we  were  studying  YenI  Sancte  Spiritus 
(1000  A.D.)  and  Mira  Lege  (1139) 
but  it  was  not  incongruous  that  as  the 
class  was  entering  the  phonograph 
was  playing  John  Kirby’s  recording  of 
“Hip  Hip  Hooray”  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  period  the  class  listened 
once  to  and  then  Joined  Carol  Bruce 
in  singing  her  Schirmer  recording  of 
Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me,  And  they 
know  Sigmund  Romberg’s  biography 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  incidents 
incidental  to  this  composition. 

lnt*rpol«tion 

There  is  every  evidence  that  even 
many  of  the  most  conservative  and 
reserved  music  educators  are  accepting 
and  teaching  this  real  American  music 
and  are  thrilling  their  students  by 
offering  guidance  and  assistance  in 
crystalizlng  discrimination  standards 
for  them.  It  is  only  the  few  educa¬ 
tionally  -  retarded  and  moss  -  covered 
educator  who  will  deny  that  “Jazz 
Has  Gone  to  School.”  Those  peda- 
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gogt  who  utter  the  lomewhat  lees 
than  intelligent  audacious  and  men- 
tiroso  awill  that  Jazz  and  Contem¬ 
porary  Popular  American  Music  is  not 
THE  approach  to  music  education  are 
simply  wallowing  in  periphrasis.  They 
are  dealing  in  anachorisms.  They  are 
bean-ball  boys  walking  on  their  heels. 
They  are  musical  and  Intellectual 
sissies  featuring  the  Junkability  of  an¬ 
cestral  blather  and  are  offering  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  hoary  with  age, 
moldy,  and  mildewed.  That  “Joshua.” 
Jazz,  is  outside  those  shaking  walls; 
those  "tin  towers”  are  crumbling. 
Music  in  the  real  American  idiom.  Jazz 
and  its  related  idioms,  affords  a  new 
and  a  noble  vista;  for  effective  music 
education  it  is  an  open  sesame.  The 
$64  question,  again,  is  “What  are  you 
doing  toward  teaching  the  real  Amer¬ 
ican  music?"  An  indifferent  and 
lackadaisical  attitude  is  “strictly  from 
nowhere.”  “GET  ON  THE  BEAM” — 
for  American  music  is  growing  and  it 
is  glowing. 


Approschet 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  relevant 
to  the  very  interesting  teaching  of  this 
vital  and  dynamic  music  that  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  book  will  of  necessity 
be  desultory.  But  to  close  this  brief 
“report”  we  present  below  the  prin¬ 
cipal  approaches  which  we  are  using 
in  this  presentation  of  Contemporary 
Popular  American  Music. 

1. )  THROITC.H  COMI*()SKUS;  this  In¬ 
cluding  both  the  writers  of  the  melodies 
and  the  lyrics.  We  have  just  completed  a 
unit  on  the  very  interesting  life  and  pro- 
llflc  career  of  Irving  Berliif.  Units  are 
now  in  preparation  on  Hoagy  Carmichael, 
Rodgers  and  Hart,  Cole  Porter,  Johnny 
Mercer,  and  Duke  Kliington.  A  very  Im¬ 
portant  subdivision  of  this  approach  Is 
arrangers  and  orchestrators  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  even  learn  aurally  to  re<'ognlse  the 
styles  of  such  leading  arrangers  as 
Fletcher  Henderson,  James  Mundy,  Morton 
Could,  Billy  Strayhorn,  I.4irry  Clinton,  8y 
Oliver,  and  Jerry  Gray.  This  "ties  up" 
well  with  advanced  music  students'  study 
of  scores,  transferring  orchestrations  to 
full  scores,  and  studying  such  as  the  min¬ 
iatures  recently  released  on  tlershwln's 
Khaptody  In  Blue,  (irofe's  Grand  Canyon 
Suite,  and  especially  Otto  Cessna's  admir¬ 
able  pioneering  in  placing  his  composition 
Deeign  for  Dancing  in  score  form.  Any 
music  student  enjoys  following  Charlie 
Barnet's  recording  of  Reminiaring  from 
the  Cessna  score. 

2. )  THROUGH  STYLES:  This  Includes 
outstanding  examples  of  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  Pure  Jsk;  Swing;  Symphonic 
Swing;  Sweet;  Saccharine;  Corny;  Novel¬ 
ties  ;  LAtIn-American  styles ;  Concertos ; 
Chamber  Music  Groups  ;  Rural  Music  ;  and 
Solos  with  piano  or  rhythm  section  ac¬ 
companiment.  This  allows,  also,  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  the  styles  of  vocalists  and 
of  the  popular  small  vocal  ensembles.  Just 
a  study  of  such  small  vocal  groups  as  The 
Pled  Pipers  and  The  Modernalres  will  im¬ 
prove  the  school  vocal  groups,  If  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  at  all  sensitive  and  desirous  of 
emulating  and  If  guidance  is  given  by  the 
instructor. 


2.)  CHRONOLOGICALLY:  This  ap¬ 
proach  Is  obvious  and  offers  many  poten¬ 
tialities  which  we  have  not  yet  exploited 
fully.  This  Is  now  the  subject  of  Interest¬ 
ing  research  and  organisation  by  this 
writer:  tracing  the  Influences  of  ragtime, 
the  Spanish,  African,  Anglo-Celtic,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Hebraic  Orientalism,  etc.  Into  this 
cosmopolitan  product  of  our  "world's  melt¬ 
ing  pot.”  This  even  offers  comparisons, 
for  instance,  between  Irving  Berlin's  1907 
style  and  his  1941  style  of  composition. 

4. )  COMPARATIVE  RENDITIONS: 
This  is  a  very  interesting  approach  and 
serves  as  splendid  opportunities  for  form¬ 
ing  criteria  and  standards  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  (Compositions  to  be  included  in  this 
category  must  offer  distinctive  interest  and 
melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  merit. 
The  lyrics  are  given  careful  consideration 
and  any  words  or  suggestions  which  might 
be  inappropriate  to  the  classroom  serve  to 
disqualify  the  song.  The  students  are 
given  frequent  op|K>rtunities  to  sing  and 
are  required — though  that  is  hardly  the 
appropriate  term — to  learn  the  words  to 
certain  songs  which  we  net  up  as  "Ameri¬ 
can  (Classics.”  The  flnal  allocation  into 
these  halls  of  fame  are  also  affected  by 
the  number  of  phonographic  recordings 
done  on  the  tune  and  the  quality  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  same.  To  date  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  units — comparative  studies  of  re¬ 
cordings — on  Blue  Skies,  Hoonglouj,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Ragtime  Band,  Sight  and  Day, 
Stardust,  and  Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes. 
Ryes. 

5. )  THROUGH  PERSONALITIES  AND 
ORCHESTRAS:  This  is  based  on  the 
realization  and  recognition  that  students — 
Indeed  all  Americans  if  not  all  peoples — 
are  essentially  "hero  worshippers."  The 
American  public  idolizes  outstanding  base¬ 
ball  players  and  outstanding  singers,  in¬ 
strumentalists,  and  band  leaders.  The 
success  of  certain  of  the  more  dignified 
"fan  magazines,"  especially  those  which 
sometimes  deal  with  biographical  mate¬ 
rials,  indicates  the  interest  in  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Then,  we  have  thus  far  favored 
this  presentation  and  this  is  the  approach 
which  educators  find  most  suited  fur  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  too  well  informed  and 
discriminating.  The  units  are  prepared 
beginning  with  the  theme-song  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  orchestra  and  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  name.  We  cianslfy  it,  decide 
whether  it  is  truly  typical  of  the  orches¬ 
tra's  style,  and  present  an  analysis  of  the 
construction  and  of  the  arrangement  and 
rendition.  We  then  isresent  a  biography 
of  the  leader,  attempting  to  emphasize 
those  factors  which  have  had  significant 
influences  on  his  style  and  on  the  style  of 
his  band.  His  arrangers  and  outstanding 
soloists  are  considered,  in  fact  these  some¬ 
times  assume  so  much  significance  that 
they  are  deserving  of  an  entire  unit  them¬ 
selves.  We  then  proceed  to  analyse  the 
outstanding  recordings  done  by  the  band 
and  study  their  whys  and  wherefores.  At 
the  close  of  the  unit  we  recommend  other 
BUi>erior  recordings  by  the  partitnilar  or¬ 
chestra. 


(.)  LEADING  INSTRUMEINTALISTS 
AND  V(X;aLISTS  :  Though  this  U  touched 
on  before,  in  approaching  the  orchestras 
and  their  styles,  individually  they  make 
most  vital  units  In  themselvea  The  instru¬ 
ments  are  presented  individually  and  then 
in  sections.  F\>r  instance  in  the  saxophone 
unit  we  study  the  history  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  biography  of  Anton  Joseph  Sax, 
the  saxophone's  introduction  into  concert 
bands  and  orchestras,  its  “initiation"  by 
Art  Hickman  in  San  Prancis<»,  Its  absence 
in  true  Dixieland  Style,  etc.  Its  functioning 
is  then  described  and  demonstrated ;  the 


various  members  of  the  saxophone  family 
are  then  shown  to  the  class  and  their  re¬ 
spective  timbres  demonstrated.  Then  re¬ 
corded  examples  of  outstanding  soloists 
and  different  styles  are  demonstrated  and 
analysed  It  is  noted  that  there  are  styles 
of  improvisation  typical  of  each  nMmber 
of  the  family  and  that  the  styles  can  be 
"catalogued"  and  Identified  with  a  fair 
degree  of  validity.  The  <dass  then  listens 
to  recordings  of  entire  sections,  such  as 
Whiteman's  superb  "Saxophone  Soctet" 
recordings  In  Decca  Album-71  of  his  sax 
nonet  and  Shep  Fields'  new  orchestra  with 
its  ten  woodwinds.  The  mimeographed 
materials  related  to  this  topic  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  class  a  week  In  advance  so 
that  they  can  gain  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  pertaining.  We  are  careful  also 
to  present  examples  of  inferior  saxophone 
examples,  such  as  those  of  the  Lombardo, 
Garber,  and  Blue  Baron  orchestras.  They 
learn  of  Rudy  WIedoeft,  of  Jascha  Gure- 
wich,  of  Cecil  Leeson,  and  of  Dick  Sta¬ 
bile's  range  to  altissimo  C  above  F.  all 
of  which  leads  up  to  the  truly  superior 
improvisers  such  as  Johnny  Hodges, 
Jimmy  Dorsey,  and  Coleman  Hawkins. 
This,  then,  leads  so  naturally  on  into  the 
study  of  other  members  of  the  woodwind 
family.  For  one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the 
so-<uilled  classics  he  can  take  them  to 
ProkoflefTs  Peter  and  the  Wot/  and  to  the 
employment  of  woodwinds  in  music  In  the 
European  idiom.  For  the  educator  who 
wishes  to  make  little  performing  clarinet¬ 
tists  of  them  he  can  go  on  into  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
American  types  of  clarinet  embouchures. 

7.)  Another  approach  which  is  being 
used  by  some  of  our  "cooperators"  and 
"collaborators"  and  on  which  we  have 
furnished  some  mimeographed  materials  is 
to  approach  the  "European  Classics" 
through  "popular  versions”  of  thematic 
materials  from  same.  This  fits  splendidly 
Into  the  philosophies  of  some  music  edu¬ 
cators  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  more 
serious  consideration  and  study.  But  to 
take  the  “popular"  arrangements  or 
adaptations  of  these  themes  and  to  "lead" 
the  auditors  to  the  originals  la  a  bit 
dangerous,  especially  if  the  students  are 
Intelligent,  discerning  and  discriminating 
and  In  possession  of  critical  acumen.  We 
can  take  the  various  recordings  of 
Aaitro's  Dance  from  Grieg's  Peer  Oynt 
Suite  and  easily  convince  the  students 
that  the  original  arrangement  Is  much 
superior.  But  as  another  example  of  sev¬ 
eral  Instances :  I  should  like  to  see  any 
music  educator  take  The  Song  of  India,  O 
the  Hindulied  from  Himsky-KorsakofTs 
o|>era  Sadko  and  lead  them  from  Tommy 
Dorsey's  recording  "upward"  to  any  other 
rendition  of  this,  without  exception  and 
including  performances  by  Galli-Curci, 
Gigli,  Boston  "Pops,”  Kreisler,  Kurenko, 
or  the  Don  Cossack  Chorus.  Surely  Ma- 
drlguera's  and  Lombardo's  and  Glen 
Gray's  versions  are  mediocre — but  If  you 
attempt  to  show  them  that  any  of  these 
recordings  are  superior  to  Tommy  Dor¬ 
sey's  superb  recording,  with  that  highly, 
highly,  superior  Bunny  Berigan  trumpet¬ 
ing,  you  are  but  surely  getting  out  on  a 
long  limb  and  will  be  stymied.  The  fair- 
minded  adjudicator  will  Invariably  run 
Into  the  proverbial  brick  wall  If  he  tries 
to  lead  them  “upward"  from  Dorsey's  re¬ 
cording;  all  others  will  be  anti-climaxes. 
It  will  Indicate  that  the  students  can  be 
led  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex 
and  usually  more  meritorious  renditions 
but  there  will  come  the  recognition  that 
students  can  be  led  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions — to  the  epitome  in  the  original  form 
or  to  the  epitome  In  Jazz. 
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Concert  Nett  $47,000  i 

Honor t  300  Drafted  Boyt 

Kl.  Johnt,  Jfickipaii. — Salute  to  the 
Clinton  County  boys  now  In  service  was 
the  musical  extravagansa  given  April  1 
and  2  by  the  St.  Johns  School  music  de¬ 
partment.  The  show  was  called  "Say  It 
With  Music,"  and  consisted  four  parts. 
Prologue,  tiala  Gay  Nineties,  South  of  the 
Border,  and  a  concluding  program  sum¬ 
ming  up  In  marshal  music  a  rousing 
acknowledgment  of  the  fighting  boys. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  witnessed  the 
show  and  between  acts  bought  147,000 
worth  of  war  bonds.  This  sum  represents 
more  than  1150  worth  of  bonds  for  every 
one  of  the  300  Clinton  county  boys  now 
In  the  service.  Dale  Eymann  Is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  music. 


GEORGIA  COUNTY  BUYS  $375^)00 
BONOS  AT  SCHOOL  BONO  CONCERT 

Solis  tho  Shirt  RIkM  off  a  Man’s  Back  fOT  $75,000 
in  Bnnds.  Pio  Eators  Out  Indigestion  for  Gash. 

One  of  the  Best  Victory  Concerts  Yet  Reported. 


Thomaaville,  Georgia. — How  high  school  committee  to  back  his  contest.  Admission 
Bandmaster  William  T.  V’erran  skillfully  was  by  war  bonds  only.  But  V’erran  did 
persuaded  the  32,000  population  of  this  it,  so  let  him  tell  his  own  story.  Here  In 
i4/t-36S  Bond  Solet  bv  county  into  buying  3375.00  worth  of  Sec-  an  excerpt  from  his  letter  to  the  Editor 

bonds  at  a  Victory  Band  of  The  SCHOOL  .MCSICIAN  which  tells 

Mnit  High  School  Band  t'oncert,  held  here  April  16,  Is  a  story  for  the  more  Interesting  details. 

-  Horatio  Alger  to  tell,  and  one  that  former  "The  presale  of  bonds  totaled  well  over 

Fcrriday,  Louiaiana. — On  the  evening  of  school-band  musician  Henry  Morgenthau  3137,000.00.  The  sale  at  the  door  and  what 


April  20,  the  Ferriday  School  music  de¬ 
partment,  under  the  supervision  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  H.  A.  Bateman,  and  the  direction  of  |  War  Savings  staff  and  the  Victory  Fund 
Supervisor  of  Music  Forrest  F.  Grlffen, 


presented  a  full  evening's  entertainment  of 
vocal  and  Instrumental  music.  The  pur- 
l>ose  of  the  program  was  to  raise  the  sale 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  Bonds  and 
stamps  were  sold  at  the  door  throughout 
the  program,  and  Pariah  Chairman  Eld 


should  love  to  listen  to.  was  sold  on  the  stage  during  Intermission 

First,  Director  Verran  harnessed  the  totaled  over  3238,000.00. 
ar  Savings  staff  and  the  Victory  Elind  "During  the  Intermission  I  had  Mr.  Nat 

Williams,  local  theater  owner  and  show¬ 
man  par-excellence,  M.C.  a  sale  of  bonds. 
He  sold  Mrs.  Verran's  piano  skit  for 
■  t/surtiur.  •  »««•  310.000;  he  sold  Mr.  W.  J.  Millers  shirt 

School  Cornetist,  Start  right  off  his  back  on  the  stage  for  375,- 

-  000.00  (Miller  Is  chairman  of  the  war  sav- 

yew  York  City. — James  Burke,  now  Ings  staff),  he  sold  a  pie  eating  contest  In 


Goldman  Findt  New  High 


the  program,  and  Pariah  Chairman  Eld  New  York  City. — James  Burke,  now  „  „  _ 

Price  reported  the  sale  at  348,365.00  or  twenty,  a  graduate  of  the  Port  Jefferson,  which  all  of  the  contestants  were  outstand- 
far  above  the  quota  set  for  Ferriday  and  Long  Island,  high  school  band,  will  be  fea-  Ing  men  of  our  community  for  310,000.00, 
community.  The  EVrrlday  schools,  both  tured  as  cornet  soloist  with  the  famed  and  to  cap  the  show  he  sold  the  silver 
grade  and  high  school,  total  516  students.  Goldman  band  in  Central  park  this  sum-  wings  of  a  fighter  pilot,  who  spoke  of  his 
_  mer.  Young  Burke  has  an  enviable  record,  experiences  that  night,  for  3110,000.00. 

At  eleven,  he  became  soloist  on  the  famous  "Incidentally,  the  band  did  a  splendid 
VanderCook  Summer  School  children’s  Hour  on  the  N.B.C.  network.  Job  of  the  program,  and  I  have  had  many 
mm  n  JW  •  Uierh  eight  years.  In  recent  months  fine  compliments  on  the  playing  and  ap- 

Inay  Keacn  a  new  nign  played  first  trumpet  with  the  Radio  pearance  of  the  group  and  the  stage.  The 

~  City  Music  Hall  orchestra.  He  will  make  stage  was  set  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 

Chicago,  lllinoia.  "In  spite  of  the  short-  as  soloist  with  the  Goldman  bandstand  In  a  pine  grove  surrounded  by 

ages,  curtailment,  and  readjustments  band  on  one  of  the  first  concerts  this  sum-  the  flags  of  all  the  United  Natlona" 


which  today  affect  every  facility  of  our 

American  way  of  living,  there  seems  to  be  _ 

as  much  Interest  in  instrumental  music  as 

ever,”  writes  H.  El.  Nutt,  Secretary  of  the  „  ,  J  L  a  I 

VanderCook  School  of  Music,  "and  I  look  oanat  OnO  UrChettrat  Ot 
for  real  development  ot  this  magnificent  Central  Indiana  Meet 

school  movement  after  the  war  is  over.”  _ 

Mr.  Nutt's  activities  in  contests  and  fea-  —  .  -  _  ... 


Director  Verran’s  Thomasville  high 

_  school  band  has  yet  to  fall  below  a  Ist 

division  In  the  Georgia  state  contest,  and 
-X  a  year  ago  was  the  first  band  ever  to  re- 

j,  celve  a  one-plus  In  this  event.  Members 

'ndtana  Meet  have  taken  numerous  firsts  in  state  and 
—  national  solo  and  ensemble  contests.  Mr. 

Seven  high  school  Verran  has  been  chairman  of  the  bands 


i»ir.  iiuii  B  111  w.iicoio  Elxcood,  Indiana.  —  Seven  high  school  Verran  has  been  chairman  of  the  bands 

tivals  take  him  to  every  state  In  the  Union,  bands  com|)eted  In  tho  District  2  band  and  for  the  state  of  Georgia  for  five  of  the 
and  his  opinion  is  of  genuine  value.  Most  orchestra  festival  contest  held  here  by  tho  seven  years  of  the  Georgia  Flducation  As- 

recently  he  officiated  at  Orange,  Texas,  central  and  Southern  Indiana  School  Band  soclatlon.  His  work  as  an  organiser  and 

*  four-day  clinic.  Ilie  VanderCook  Orchestra  association,  under  the  gen-  showman  In  this  second  war  loan  drive 
summer  session  will  carry  on  this  year  as  chairmanship  of  L».  Rush  Hughes,  event  Is  certainly  worthy  of  official  con- 

usual,  and  a  very  excellent  season  is  ex-  music  director  of  this  city.  gratulation  from  Washington. 

I>ected.  Bands  were  classified  not  only  accord- 

Ing  to  the  sise  of  the  school  but  also  ac- 

Minoe.  New  Work  CMed 

Ballad  for  V  tetory  different  group  from  those  with  more  than 

-  a  year’s  experience.  EYanklin  Wlltsle  of 

Mete  Rochelle,  New?  York. — For  his  an-  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  was  Judge. 


gratulation  from  Washington. 


Army  Hat  Capt.  Petrie, 

No  Mutic  Camp  thit  Year 


Wenona  Lake,  Indiana. — The 


nual  spring  concert,  presented  on  March  Bands  and  orchestras  participating  Band  Camp  Is  among  other  things  frosen 
24,  Bryant  Minot  conductor  of  the  band,  were:  Class  C  Bands,  Windfall,  Charles  for  the  duration.  Capt.  Charles  Herbert 
composed  and  arranged  a  "Ballad  for  Vic-  Coats,  director,  and  Converse,  Dr.  C.  A.  Petrie  is  now  serving  with  the  Special 

tory”  which  dramatised  in  music,  narra-  McGuire,  director;  Class  BD,  Elwood,  L.  Service  Division  of  the  United  States 

tive  and  song,  the  panorama  of  war,  and  Rush  Hughes,  director ;  Class  C  orchestra.  Army,  and  without  him  It  is  Impossible  to 
the  place  and  Importance  of  American  Westfield,  Mrs.  Margaret  Beelar,  conduc-  continue,  according  to  a  letter  received  re- 
muslc  In  our  military  endeavor.  tor;  Class  BB  band, — Tipton,  Howard  C.  cently  from  Mrs.  Petrie. 

This  was  the  first  presentation  of  Con-  Planck,  director;  Westfield,  Mrs.  Margaret  Last  year  at  Petrie  Band  Camp  was  the 

doctor  Minot’s  new  work,  and  It  was  so  Beelar,  director;  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  best  in  Its  history,  and  the  work  will  be 

enthusiastically  received  that  it  was  dif-  Kinder,  director ;  and  Alexandria,  Cecil  resumed  on  that  basis  as  soon  as  world 
flcult  to  conclude  the  performance.  Deardorff,  director.  conditions  permit. 


music  in  our  military  endeavor. 

This  was  the  first  presentation  of  Con- 


Last  year  at  Petrie  Band  Camp  was  the 
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School  Pupils  Pay  War 

Stamps  to  Hear  Concert 

Lonaconing,  Maryland.  —  C«ntml  htch 
nrhool  wan  the  scene  of  the  music  festival 
Thursday,  May  (th,  directed  by  Miss  An- 
netta  Tates,  in  which  the  orchestra,  boys' 
and  Kiris'  Klee  clubs,  and  a  cappella  chorus 
participated.  "Music  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions"  was  the  theme  of  the  festival,  with 
representative  numliers  from  Ukranian, 
Uaech,  Polish,  Russian,  S|ianlsh,  and 
American  music.  Admission  to  this  inter- 
estinK  proKram  was  In  war  stamp  pur¬ 
chases — a  ten-cent  war  stamp  for  children, 
and  twenty-five  cent  stamp  for  adult  ad¬ 
mission. 


Ladies  Listen  to  Loud 

Stuff  by  Cleveland  Boys 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — (ilenvllle  and  John 
Adams  hiRh  school  pupils  (larticipated  In  a 
demonstration  of  their  musical  Instruments 
on  Monday  afternoon.  April  5,  before  a 
meetInK  of  Women's  Committer  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  Halle's  8telnway 
Hall. 

Olenville  hlRh  schcKd  furnished  the 
strInK  players  and  a  few  of  the  wind  In¬ 
strumentalists,  while  John  Adams  hlRh 
school  supplied  most  of  the  wind  players. 


Enroll  Today  In  Don  Powell’s 

School  of  Baton  T wirling 

Personally  Conducted  by  Don  Powell 
Drum  Major  Hifh  Sctiool  Band,  ENenaburg,  Wash. 


Band  and  Voices  Join 

for  Big  Indoor  Program 

Troy,  Ohio. — The  Troy  music  department 
re<-ently  held  Its  annual  concert  In  the  Van 
Cleve  Auditorium  before  a  larae  audience. 
The  proRram  consisted  of  band  music  and 
band  soloists,  while  the  latter  part  of  the 
proRram  presented  the  vocal  students  in 
the  (illbert  and  Hullivan  (operetta,  "Trial 
by  Jury,"  which  was  directed  by  Miss  R. 
Kberhart.  Mr.  Prank  HumberKer  is  super¬ 
visor  of  music  In  Troy. 


John  Finley  Gets  Purse, 
Army  Gets  John  Finley 

Peckskill,  Seto  York. — Bandmaster  John 
Pinley  conducted  his  last  concert  with  the 
Peeksklll  hiRh  school  band  on  March  1( 
The  conductor  Is  enterinR  the  army.  At 
this  farewell  Victory  concert  the  members 
of  the  band  presented  their  director  with  a 
purse  as  an  expression  of  api>reclatiun  for 
the  line  work  he  has  done  here. 


The  advancement  of  baton  twIrlinR  in 
previous  years  has  been  enormous !  By 
that  statement  I  am  referrinR  to  the  last 
3  or  4  years.  Drill  squads,  |>ep  clubs,  Rym 
classes  and  ta'irlinR  studios  as  well  as 
bands  and  drum  and  buRle  corps  have 
helped  to  make  this  advancement  possible. 
This  twIrllnR  success  is  proven  by  the 
Jump  from  the  "lonR  faced",  stiff  lookiiiR, 
pious  drill  master  of  the  old  time  Itands, 
to  the  millions  of  snappy  spinner-ettes  and 
|M>pular  band  twirlers  of  today  !  Is  that 
not  pr(M>f  enouRh  for  you  "twirlers"?  En- 
ouraRe  twirllna — It's  fun  !  It's  sjiectac- 
ular!  It's  easy  to  learn!  Kverylsidy's 
doinR  it.  That  fascInatInR  thrill  of  en- 
durinR  the  siRht  of  baton  twIrllnR  Is  rap¬ 
idly  be<'ominR  the  twstime  of  thousands. 
Yes,  fans,  1  encouraRe  you — as  many  are 
doinR— UKARN  T(»  TWIRL  THE  BA- 
T«  »N  : 

These  artic-les  submitted  to  the  paRes 
of  The  SCIKKIL  MUHIUIAN  will  s«H)n 
reach  the  end  of  the  "fundamentals  of 
twIrllnR"  !  In  the  very  near  future  new, 
s|ie<'tacular  tricks  shall  be  published  for 
your  lieneflt.  Don't  miss  readinR  this  col¬ 
umn  for  new  twirls  to  be  added  to  your 
"spinners'  knowledRe."  You'll  Ret  'em 
soon  ! 

So  far  as  I  Iciioic  aoir,  June’s  issue  of 
The  «<'H<)<)L  MUSIUIAN  will  include 
photos  illustrating  aerial  catches  of  high 
tosses!  Don't  miss  June's  issue  of  The 
SUHtNlL  MUSICIAN  for  this  column! 

"The  Aerial  Twirl" 

The  most  fascinatinR  of  all  baton  twirl- 
InR  rudiments  is  the  s|>ectacular  Aerial 
Toss.  Enjoyed  by  millions  and  rendered 
by  thousands,  this  twirl  Is  executed  as 
follows:  "The  Short  Toss — "  THE  BATON 
IS  HELD  IN  A  HDRIZtJ.VTAL  POSI¬ 
TION.  TIP  SLIOHTLY  THE  BALL  OP 
THE  BATO.N’  DOWNWARD  SO  AS  TO 
(SALS'  MORE  .MOMENTUM  POR  THE 
TOSS.  NOW,  MORE  OR  LESS  RAP¬ 
IDLY  MOVE  THE  BAJON  I.S'  A  CUK’K- 
WISE  MOVEMENT  U.NTIL  IT  HAS 
REACHED  A  ONE-HALP  REVOLl’TIO.N 
MARK.  THE.N  'HISS  UP.  THIS  TOSS 
SHOULD  BE  A  (SE.NTLE  ONE.  BATON 


SHOULD  BE  TURNINO  SLOWLY 
E.NOUtSH  SO  AS  TO  WATCH  EVERY 
MOVEME.N'T  op  IT  IN  ORDER  THAT 
IT  MAY  BE  CAUGHT.  LATER  AS  THE 


Miami  Band  Gives  "Waves"  Premier 


-  '  '  '  '  ♦  1; 
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Henry  Fillmore,  president  of  the  American  Bandmetfart  attocietion,  conducted  this 
Miami  tenior  high  ichool  bend  in  the  first  performance  of  hit  new  march,  "Waves," 
bated  on  the  tuna,  "Sobre  Las  Olei"  in  a  recant  concert.  The  bend  plant  to  enter  the 
Florida  state  "War"  contest,  which  will  function  by  having  the  judges  travel,  instead 
of  the  bands.  Al  6.  Wright  is  bandmaster. 


Hallo  Fellas,  Write  Me 
ART  IS  GRADUALLY  MASTERED, 
SPEED  MAY  BE  I.N'CREASED.  (—from 
Don  Powcll'n  "Learn  to  Twirl  the  Baton", 
a  amall  inatruction  pamphlet  recently 
printed.) 

"THE  HIGH  TOSS—",  Thin,  to  my 
entimation,  la  the  mont  thrillinR  of  toaaen. 
Only  the  more  experienced  of  npinnem  dare 
rink  thin  twirl,  ei«(>eciatly  durinR  a  parade. 
If  there  wax  ever  a  tom  you  would  want 
to  be  certain  of  catchinR — thia  la  It ! 

WHILE  MAINTAINI.NG  THE  PER- 
PWT  TWIRLER'S  POSTITRE,  THE  BA¬ 
TON  SHOULD  BE  HELD  I.V  A  HORI¬ 
ZONTAL  POSITION  ACROSS  THE 
PRO.NT  OP  THE  BREAST.  NOW  RE¬ 
LEASE  THE  BATO.N  E.ND  I.N  YOUR 
RIGHT  HAND.  (ARRANGE  POOT  POS¬ 
TURE  "n)  YOURCO.NVENIENCE).  NOW. 
SWING  THE  BATON  WITH  A  FULL 
ARM'S  LE.NGTH  IN  A  CUK'K-WISE 
MAN.NER  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  OP 
V(tUR  BODY! 

RELEASE  THE  BA-HKN  INTO  THE 
AIR  DURI.NG  ITS  UPWARD  SWLNG. 
DO  NOT  ALDW  THE  TOSS  TO  EX¬ 
CEED  10  (tR  IS  PEET  DURING  PIRST 
PEW  ATTEMPTS! 

ARRANGE  THE  TOSS  TO  GO 
STRAIGHT  UP  A.ND  STRAIGHT  IKtW.N  ! 
It  la  not  very  becomiriK  to  chaae  the  en¬ 
tire  field  for  a  hiKh  tom  catch. 

The  beKlnnlnK  and  the  toaa  are  all 
equally  Imiiortant  aa  the  catch.  Do  your 
heat  with  thin  rudiment.  That’ll  be  K'xx^ 
enouKh. 

The  morale  of  the  people  ia  the  ultimate 
defenae  of  a  nation.  NothinK  ia  more 
ateadylnx  and  upliftinK  than  the  power 
of  muaic.  Beauty,  truth,  and  Koodneaa 
are  the  ultimatea  of  life,  and  they  muat 
be  maintained.  Muaic  reinforces  us  with 
valuea  which  are  invisible  and  eternal. 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Eminent  Clergy¬ 
man  and  Radio  Ormtor. 


#c|noI  macic  Urtif  lection  of  Vbe  Retool  IHacitUn 
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Myron,  Michigan  City,  Presents  Radio  Symphonette 


At  Micki9«n  City,  Indian*,  Bandmastar  Palmar  J.  Myron  hai  davalopad  this  Radio 
Symphonatt*  with  th*  astistanc*  of  David  Bannatt,  originator  of  th*  idaa,  and  arrangar 
for  this  antambi*.  Th*  pictur*  wat  takan  following  a  meant  concert,  at  which  Mr. 

Bannatt  wat  guatt  conductor. 


CHICAGOLAND  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  WILL  RAISE 
FUNDSFORARMY.NAVY 

The  14th  annual  ('hicavo  Music  Festival. 
M|>onsored  by  The  ChlcaRo  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties.  Inc.,  will  be  held  Saturday  night, 
August  21,  in  Soldiers'  field.  The  festival, 
attended  last  summer  by  85,000  spectators, 
again  will  be  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  and  working  for 
victory.  Proceeds  above  exiienses  will  go 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Relief. 

More  than  10,000  |>eople  are  ex|iected  to 
INirtictpate  In  the  entertainment,  an- 
nouncee  Philip  Maxwell,  a  member  of  The 
Tribune's  editorial  staff  who  Is  director  of 
the  affair.  Preceding  the  concert  in  Sol¬ 
diers'  field  many  contests  will  be  held  for 
instrumentalists,  individual  vocalists, 
choral  grftups  and  baton  twirlers.  The  list 
of  rules  and  regulations  governing  these 
competitions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
festival  headquarters  in  Tribune  Tower. 

Henry  Weber,  musical  head  of  WON, 
again  will  be  general  musical  director  of 
the  festival,  with  I>r.  Kdgar  Nelson,  famed 
choral  conductor,  again  the  general  di¬ 
rector  of  choral  participation.  Captain 
Howard  Stube,  bandmaster  at  Washburne 
Trade  School  in  Chicago,  for  the  14th  year 
will  be  In  charge  of  all  Instrumental  par¬ 
ticipation  and  Fred  Miller  again  sutiervisor 
of  field  activities.  Mm.  Kdmund  J.  Tyler 
will  take  charge  of  the  vocal  contests. 
Miss  Bess  Vydra  is  festival  secretary. 

On  Friday  noon,  August  20,  the  seventh 
annual  festival  luncheon  will  be  held  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House. 

liuest  of  honor  will  be  Dr.  lOdgar*  Still¬ 
man  Kelley,  dean  of  American  composers, 
and  Mm.  Kelley,  former  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Preliminary  music  festivals  held  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  Soldiere'  field  show  will 
be  held  as  follows : 

International  Gardens  Music  Festival. 
Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Central  Illinois  Music  Festival,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Purdue  University  Music  Festival,  West 
LaFayette,  Indiana. 

Mississippi  Valley  Music  Festival,  Kast 
Moline,  Illinois. 

Fourth  Annual  Gary  Mush  Festival, 
Gary,  Indiana. 

Calumet  District  Music  Festival,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

Admission  to  the  festival  concert  will 
be  65  cents  and  $1.10,  all  seats  reserved. 
Luncheon  tickets  at  $1.75  per  plate  are 
now  available  and  the  festival  tickets  will 
be  ready  about  July  first. 


If  the  President  had  been  In  Knid,  Okla¬ 
homa  this  week,  he  would  certainly  have 
heard  “more  bands,  bigger  parades.”  For 
the  great  annual  clinic  rft  Philip's  Uni¬ 


versity  was  in  full  swing,  with  more  than 
three  thousand  young  musicians  taking 
part,  and  thirty-six  bands  in  the  grand 
march. 

Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding  of  the  Unl- 
vemlty  of  Illinois  served  as  one  of  the 
festival  judges  for  the  tenth  consecutive 
year. 


On  April  12  the  Library  of  Congress 
opened  to  public  view  an  exhibition  of 
music  commemorating  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Manuscript  letters  from  and  to  Jefferson 
evincing  his  Interest  In  music,  musical 
items  formerly  in  Jefferson's  personal 
library  and  American  musical  Imprints 
reflecting  Jefferson's  national  and  political 
importance  are  among  the  items  making 
up  this  exhibit,  which  will  be  shown  In 
the  Whlttall  Pavilion. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  unlimited  In- 
I  terests  and  with  a  ceaselessly  speculative 
mind.  No  American  statesman  has  ever 
shown  a  greater  Interest  In  or  love  for 
music.  The  current  exhibit  makes  clearer 
Jefferson's  Incalculable  importance  as  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  practitioner  of  music, 
and  a  man  of  genuinely  wide  culture. 


One  of  the  nicest  recent  contributions 
to  literature  of  music  is  a  little  book  titled 
'The  Negro's  Contribution  to  Music"  by 
Maude  Wanser  Layne.  It  Is  a  sort  of 
Who's  Who,  giving  the  biography  of  the 
prominent  musicians  of  the.colored  race, 
many  of  whom  have  become  internation¬ 
ally  famous. 


In  the  April  issue  of  Music  Clubs  Maga- 
slne,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  of 
which  Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gannett  is 
president,  appears  an  article  called  Jfwaic 
/or  Morale,  from  which  we  would  like  to 
quote  one  short  paragraph.  It  reads: — 
“Although  jass  is  still  popular  for 
dances,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  found  so  much  solace  in  serious 
music  that.  In  answer  to  spontaneous  de¬ 
mands,  many  of  the  more  than  700  U80 
clubs  in  this  country  and  overseas  have 
separate  music-rooms  and  record-albums, 
where  their  uniformed  visitors  may  listen 
to  the  masters  for  hours  on  end,  and  pro¬ 
vide  pianos  so  that  the  talented  may  play. 
Every  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  to  perform  in  the  club  when  be 
can." 


Thai*  boyt  and  girl*  of  Elkharl,  Indiana,  are  4k*  War  Service  School  Musicians.  This 
pictur*  will  appear  in  the  school  year  h«ok.  substituted  for  th*  customary  picture  of 
^*  marching  band.  Tka  basic  award  appears  under  th*  ”E"  on  th*  slaav*.  Sarvic* 
stripas  taka  50  additional  points.  Sine*  this  pictur*  was  takan  savaral  mambars  have 
racaivad  thair  second  stripas.  Photograph  by  Bob  Larnar,  high  school  student.  David 
Hughes,  director  of  instrumental  music. 
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#c^mI  HaiU  ilctM  ^ctttmi  at  Ckc  Hlagutw 


William  Penn  Would  Have  Been  Proud 


Send  Now  ior  This 
Complete  Instructor 


?(ow  io  Jivvd, 

CL  Bcdton, 


On*  of  fk*  mo*t  imprauiv*  ki9k  tckeel  b«nd  pheVoQrapkt  y*t  publi«k*d  it  tkii  of 
tk*  William  P*nn  ki9k  tckeol  at  Harritbur9,  Panntyivania,  wkar*  Willat  6.  McCord  it 
diractor.  Tkar*  ar*  98  mambart,  includin9  color  9uard,  majors,  twin9*r*tl*t,  twirlart, 
and  acrobat.  Tkay  ar*  pr*t*ntin9  a  tariat  of  Victory  concarft  in  connaction  witk  tka 
Sacond  War  Loan  driv*. 


School  Band  in  Half- 

Thou.  Town  Rmtet  $ISII 

Spencer,  Kebraska.  —  Population  (15, 
w-hrml  pnrollment  120.  On  a  rainy  night  In 
April,  without  advrrtlxinK,  the  high  nchool 
band  nold  admlnnlon  bondn  In  the  amount 
of  $1425.00,  and  ntampa,  $((.00,  to  their 
annual  npring  mnrert. 

*1.  L.  ('ampl>ell  In  handmanter,  Hin  non, 
Jark,  In  a  ntate  rhaniplon  on  trombone, 
and  hla  nounaphone  player,  l..erny  Nyquint, 
in  aino  a  Superior  rater.  The  band  won  a 
Superior  In  Clann  C  at  the  ntate>dintrict 
content  lant  npring. 

Hobart  Gue$t  Conductort 
At  Indiana  County  Meet 

Columbia  dtp.  Indiana.  —  William  Re* 
valli,  director  of  Bandn  at  the  Univernity  fo 
Michigan,  formerly  at  Hobart,  Indiana, 
and  Frederick  C.  Kbbn,  prenent  director  of 
the  Hobart  high  nchool  band,  were  guent 


conductorn  at  the  Whitley  county  band  fen* 
tival,  held  here  on  Saturday,  April  17. 
The  event  wan  widely  attended.  The 
manned  bandn  gave  a  great  concert.  There 
was  alno  a  twirling  contest  open  only  to 
«ounty  twlrlern. 

Kaneas  Band  Civet  Play 
to  National  Mutic  Week 

Aeaveairorth,* Kansas — On  Tuesday,  May 
4,  the  I.<eavenworth  nchool  band  members 
made  their  contribution  toward  observance 
of  .Natlnnal  Music  Week  by  presenting 
their  annual  spring  concert  which  included 
instrumental  groups.  Three  divisions  par¬ 
ticipated  In  the  varied  program,  which  was 
ofiened  by  the  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  band  members.  <*art  two  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Junior  high  school  band,  and 
the  concert  LHS  band  concluded  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  senior  band  Included  In  their 
selections  several  semi-popular  numbers, 
which  were  enhanced  by  lighting  and 
sound  effects  in  several  of  the  numbers. 


Alabama  Band  Builds  Morale 


Tkeu9k  we  don't  kear  enou9k  from  Alabama,  kar*  if  on*  of  it*  fin*  bands  at  Dothan, 
undar  tk*  diraetorthip  of  Howall  Hampton.  This  band  it  doin9  its  part  in  tk*  South 
to  kaap  "chin  up"  and  morala  at  a  ki9k  standard.  It*  public  appaarancat  ar*  ki9kly 
praitad,  and  anjoyad  by  thousands  of  vititin9  toldior*  from  two  naarby  army  camps. 


This  naw,  ri9ht  up-to-tke-minut*  edition 
of  "How  to  TwiH  a  Baton"  it  tk*  most  com- 
pleto,  autkoritativ*  and  officially  aceurat* 
baton  twirlin9  instructor  aver  pubHskad. 
Covert  37  subjacts,  includin9  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  required  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 

From  Boginnor  to  Champion 

Startin9  witk  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tal*  of  the  art,  this  book  carefuNy  but  swiftly 
leads  the  be9inner  from  the  moment  kit 
baton  it  unwrapped  ttrai9kt  tkrou9h  it*  in- 
terestin9  pa9et  of  routine  lessons  ri9kt  up 
to  the  kiqkest  standard  of  baton  tw!rlln9. 
Thus  the  book  Is  ideal  for  clast  instruction 
a*  well  at  for  individual  study. 

Profusoiy  llkistratad 

Every  hold,  every  fin9er  position,  every 
qesture,  every  move  in  each  and  every  rou¬ 
tine  it  clearly  illustrated  with  unmistakable 
drawin9t  and  fully  eiplained  by  teit.  Any 
boy  or  9irl  can  quickly  matter  the  baton, 
merely  by  studyinq  this  book.  No  outside 
instruction  it  required,  altkouqk  It  it  more 
fun  to  loam  twiriinq  in  a  class  which  uses 
this  toitbooL 

A  High  School  Twirlor  Wrote  It 

There  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volunte.  It  it  written  and  com¬ 
piled  in  Ht  entirety  for  the  hiqh  school 
twirler  by  a  kiqk  school  ckampionthip  twirler 
who  hat  tauqkt  the  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  more  than  two  year*  and  knows  juat  how 
to  present  kit  subject.  Every  contest  routine 
bears  its  official  name. 

This  it  the  most  remarkable  beton  twirlinq 
instructor  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  at 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  it  only  $1,  keepinq  it  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  qirl  <vho  wants 
to  be  a  twirler.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Don't  delay.  Get  in  the  front  now.  Send 
for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  tend  check,  add  6c  for  eichanqe. 
Currency  or  pestaqe  stamps  acceptable. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  Ne.  Michiqen  Ave.  Chieafo.  IH 
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Trantpotitiant 

Owaalion;  One  of  my  real  ambitions  Is 
to  become  a  truly  fine  flutist.  Just  before 
leaving  for  an  army  camp  I  was  told  by 
my  teacher  that  I  should  start  studying 
transpositions.  Could  you  advise  me  as 
to  which  ones  might  be  most  essential? 
Fvt.  L.  K.,  Scottfleld,  IlUnoit. 

Atutcer:  The  first  step  towards  Intelli¬ 
gent  application  to  the  study  of  transposi¬ 
tions  would  be  to  know  most  thoroughly, 
all  key  signatures.  AND — It  Is  also  of 
much  Importance  to  know — and  to  be 
able  to  play  cleanly  and  rapidly — all  the 
four  principal  chorda  (arpeggios  as  played 
on  your  flute)  used  in  music.  Namely 
they  are  the  Major,  Minor,  Diminished  and 
the  Dominant  Seventh  Chords.  Another 
requirement  should  be  to  be  able  to  play 
in  a  like  manner,  all  the  Major,  Har¬ 
monic  and  Melodic  minor  scalea  When 
these  studies  have  been  mastered,  then 
one  can  read  groups  of  notes  in  very  much 
the  same  manner  that  we  learn  to  read 
groups  of  words.  For  Instance  if  a  little 
child  la  asked  to  read  he  is  apt  to  sound 
out  each  letter  or  syllable  of  any  words 
not  familiar  to  him.  Any  musician  who 
is  not  perfectly  trained  In  the  studies  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Is  “sounding  out  his  letters 
and  syllables'*  (In  music)  very  much  the 
same  as  the  child  does  In  reading  a  new 
story.  The  efllclent  "all  around  flutist" 
Is  likely  to  be  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  transposing  a  half  step  higher  more 
than  any  other.  This  is  especially  true 
should  he  be  filling  an  engagement  with 
a  concert  band,  and  is  equipped  with  only 
a  C  flute  and  a  C  piccolo,  u|)on  which  all 
D  flat  parts  must  be  played.  Suppose 
that  the  part  to  be  read  was  written  in 
two  sharps  (key  of  D)  for  a  D  flat  pic¬ 
colo.  A  half  step  higher  would  be  the 
key  of  E  flat,  (three  flats)  but  for  the 
highly  trained  musician,  such  a  transposi¬ 
tion  (or  any  other  so  far  as  that  Is  con¬ 
cerned)  presents  no  problem  at  all.  The 
next  of  importance — and  especially  for 
the  band  man — would  be  that  of  playing 
off  the  E  flat  clarinet  part.  This  would 
of  course  Involve  the  transposition  of  a 
step  and  a  half  (a  minor  third)  higher. 
If  the  E  flat  clarinet  part  happened  to  be 
In  the  key  of  D,  then  the  part  for  the  C 
flute  would  have  to  be  In  the  key  of  F. 
(One  flat)  The  next  transpositions  of  Im¬ 
portance  would  be  that  of  a  whole  step, 
and  a  step  and  a  half  (a  minor  third) 
lower.  And  this,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  play  off  a  B  flat  or  A  cornet  or 
clarinet  part.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
a  director  to  say  "I'm  sorry  that  there 
Is  no  flute  part  to  this  score  but  here 
is  the  clarinet  or  trumpet  part."  If  this 
B  flat  part  was  written  In  the  key  of  D, 
then  we  would  have  to  transpose  a  step 
lower  to  the  key  of  C.  If  the  music  to  be 
transposed  was  written  for  an  instrument 
in  A.  then  our  transposition  would  be 
a  minor  third  lower,  putting  us  In  the 
key  of  B  (Five  sharps).  The  easiest 
method  of  transposing  the  E  flat  clarinet 
part  is  to  simply  change  (In  your  mind) 
the  clef  from  the  treble  to  the  bass.  That 
Is  to  say  that  the  note  on  the  middle  line 
of  the  treble  clef  should  be  changed  from 
B  to  D,  and  all  corresponding  notes  to 
be  changed  likewise.  Also  a  new  clef 


should  be  created,  within  our  mind,  for 
all  other  transpositions.  By  so  doing, 
the  confusion  of  reading  the  note  D  as 
D,  and  then  trying  to  raise  or  to  lower 
It,  will  be  avoided.  If  we  look  at  D  and 
want  It  to  sound  F,  we  simply  read  It  F. 
If  we  want  that  same  D  to  sound  C,  read 
It  C,  etc.  If  one  could  (and  many  of 
them  do)  learn  to  read  In  seven  different 
clefs,  then  all  transpositions  become  very 
simple,  and  aside  from  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  accidentals.  It  is  Just  as  easy  to 
read  In  one  clef  as  another.  We  might 
add  that  in  case  a  number  is  written  in 
the  key  of  D  and  we  wish  to  play  it  in 
the  key  of  D  flat,  then  no  change  of  clef 
would  be  needed.  This  holds  true  In  all 
sharp  keys  that  we  might  transpose  a  half 
step  lower.  Also  it  would  be  true  In  all 
flat  keys  that  we  might  wish  to  trans¬ 
pose  a  half  step  higher.  Some  time  ago 
I  wrote  a  set  of  studies  that  went  into 
detail  concerning  thin  subject,  but  pub¬ 


lishers  to  whom  I  took  it  felt  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  demand  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  publishing. 

Imitating 

Vuesfion;  A  young  lady  flutist  from 
New  York  State  has  written  us  in  part, 
"My  teacher  plays  almost  every  phrase 
for  me,  and  then  insists  that  1  Imitate 
him  to  the  beat  of  my  ability.  I  have 
been  advised  by  musician  friends  that 
such  procedure  is  not  good  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  To  be  sure,  he  plays  beautifully, 
but  even  so,  1  feel  that  my  personal  de¬ 
sires  as  to  tone,  interpretation,  etc.,  should 
be  given  a  little  consideration.  Can  any 
harm  come  through  this  system  of  study- 
ingr’ 

Ansuter:  Frans  Lisst  once  said,  "Never 
imitate  anyone  in  your  playing.  Keep 
yourself  true  to  yourself.  Cultivate  In¬ 
dividuality  and  do  not  follow  blindly  In 
the  paths  of  others.”  However,  I  must 
add  that  If  a  music  student  had  never 
heard  a  beautiful  tone,  or  a  phrase  grace¬ 
fully  and  daintily  interpreted,  he  would 
have  no  star  to  which  he  might  hitch 
his  wagon.  No  doubt  the  examples  that 
he  sets  for  you  are  very  flne.  Why  not 
accept  that  part  which  appeals  to  you 
and  disregard  that  which  does  not,  when 
applying  your  learning  to  practical  appli¬ 
cation?  Here  is  another  "tip"  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  none  the  less  than  Wll- 
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Itam  iJhakeiip^ar^,  "Olve  tvery  man  thinp 
ear  bnt  few  thy  voice.**’ 

Ska  Married  Tkraa  Birdt 
One  of  my  younc  lady  etudenta  who  Ik 
now  In  the  service  of  the  U.S.O.  has  writ* 
ten  me  from  West  Virainla  and  sent  me 
a  cllppins — a  very  old  one — from  the 
Valley  Enterprise.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“The  wife  of  a  Methodist  minister  in 
West  Virginia  has  been  married  three 
times.  Her  maiden  name  was  Partridge, 
her  first  husband  was  named  Robins,  her 
second  husband  Sparrow,  the  present  one 
Quale.  There  are  two  young  Robins,  one 
Sparrow  and  three  Quales  in  the  family. 
One  grandfather  was  a  Swan  and  another 
a  Jay,  but  he’s  dead  now  and  so  a  bird 
of  Paradise.  They  live  on  Hawk  avenue. 
Kagleville,  Canary  Island,  and  the  fel¬ 
low  who  wrote  It  Is  a  Lyre,  a  relative  of 
the  family.” 

P.S.  I  might  add  that  Jeanne  stated  In 
her  letter  that  “Here  Is  an  item  for  your 
Elute  Column.”  She'll  be  surjirlsed  to 
see  it  there.  That  is,  of  course.  If  It  gets 
by  Bob  Shepherd. 

"Fiuts  Harmonic*" 

Qur.ttion :  A  Music  Supervisor  from 

the  Oolden  West  has  written  me  as  fol¬ 
lows:  'The  SCHOOL  MU8ICIA.N  with  Its 
various  Instructive  columns  has  done  more 
to  help  me  "make  good"  on  my  job  than 
anything  else  I  ran  read.  Fur  about  four 
years  I  haven't  missed  a  single  i*opy  of 
yi>ur  splendid  magaslne,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  had  private  correspondence 
with  several  contributors  which  has  also 
been  most  helpful.  Just  now  I  am  won¬ 
dering  why  you  have  never  touched  on 
the  subject  of  Flute  Harmonics.  It  so 
hap|>ens  that  I  piay  the  flute  and  feel  that 
there  are  many  who  would  be  interested 
In  what  you  might  have  to  say  along  this 
line.  Won't  you  give  us  some  ‘do|>e’  In 
this  regard?" 

Assicer;  In  the  December  1938  and  the 
January  and  February  1939  Issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  dealt  quite  exten¬ 
sively  In  detailed  articles  concerning  this 
subject.  Now  that  you  have  so  encour¬ 
aged  us  along  this  line,  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  sometime  after  next  Septemlsr, 
we'll  do  It  all  over  again.  You  of  course 
know  that  the  so  called  “harmonics"  are 
Not  truly  harmonics  but  are  rightfully 
known  as  fake  fingerings.  However  there 
are  certain  passages  where  such  fingerings 
mutt  be  used  If  one  Is  to  play  them  at 
ail.  One  such  passage  appears  in  the  III 
Ouarany  Overture.  Doppler  has  advo¬ 
cated  this  fingering  in  his  Hungarian  Fan¬ 
tasy  fi»r  a  certain  desired  tonal  effect. 
Many  other  flutist  composers  have  dune 
likewise.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
fake  fingerings  are  apt  to  be  flat  in  pitch 
and  of  different  tonal  color  than  that  of 
the  regular  fingering,  great  care  must  be 
used  to  "cover  up”  these  short-comings 
should  they  be  used  in  solo  passages. 
Only  re<'ently  I  heard  a  flutist— of  some 
reputation — use  these  fingerings  when  It 
was  nut  at  all  ne<’esaary.  Had  he  used 
the  regular  fingering  except  for  a  few 
notes  that  might  have  been  played  with 
the  "trill  fingering”  his  whole  performance 
would  have  been  greatly  Improved.  You 
have  asked  about  a  false  fingering  for 
the  A  to  F  tremolo  In  “Lo  Hear  the  Oen- 
tle  Lark."  To  play  this  passage  where 
written  In  a  fine  clean  manner  that  would 
make  it  interesting  to  a  musician  listener 
is  utterly  impossible,  no  matter  what  fin¬ 
gering  one  might  resort  to.  This  pas¬ 
sage  should  be  played  In  arpeggio  style, 
the  F  Major  chord  to  be  used.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  It  and  do  not  understand 
what  I  mean,  just  send  me  a  self  ad¬ 
dressed  stamped  envelope  with  your  ques¬ 
tion  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  It  out  and 
mall  It  to  you. 


SCHICKEUHUIBER  1$  GETTING 
PRETTY  PEEVED  kT  YOU  GUYS 
AND  GALS' 


Know  of  an  opening  for  a  good  paperhanger?  The 
Big  Noise  across  the  pond  is  jumpy  about  his  present  job. 

He's  plenty  sore  at  you  guys  and  gals.  Getting  in  the 
scrap,  buyin*  Bonds  and  Stamps,  helping  out  on  the 
farms  this  summer,  stompin'  rumors  flatter  than  a  hep 
cat's  rug,  and  keepin'  your  lip  strictly  buttoned  on  inside 
stuff  .  .  .  these  are  things  that  twist  Adolf's  swastika 
into  a  question  markl 

Yessir,  I'm  really  happy  about  what  we're  diggin'  for 
Schickelgruber . .  .  and  I  don't  mean  diggin'  jivel 

I 

In  between  what  you're  doing  for  Uncle  Sam,  remem¬ 
ber  to  keep  that  Elkhart  horn  polished  and  tuned  to 
swing  pitchl  It  may  be  the  last  one  you  can  get  for  the 
duration  ...  for  we're  busy  helping  Uncle  Sam's  Air 
Force  blow  down  Berlin's  walls  .  .  .  just  like  Joshua's 
trumpet  in  action  at  Jerichol 

See  you  after  the  crops  are  in. 


LOOK  FOR  THi  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL 
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Jhe,  CUio  and,  Soaa.  QlahinsdA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 
Bok  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Here  comes  the  band”  can  be  heard  A  satisfactory  music  lyre,  or  rack,  has 

whenever  such  a  musical  organlaation  yet  to  be  develofied  for  both  the  alto  and 
leaves  its  concert  setting  and  takes  the  role  the  bass  clarinets.  The  relative  angle  of 


Many  alto  and  bass  clarinetists  have  at 
some  previous  time  played  the  B-flat 
(soprano)  clarinet.  For  these  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  offered  that  performers  of  the  lower 
voiced  clarinets  use  the  B-flat  instru¬ 
ments,  while  marching  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem.  For  those  who  have  never  mastered 
the  B-flat  clarinet,  a  few  hours  of  pains¬ 
taking  practice  would  result  In  passable 
results  towards  this  end,  and  definitely  be 
of  more  musical  value  to  the  unit. 


of  a  marching  unit.  Many  bands  are  more 
"at  home”  when  afoot  than  when  on  a 
concert  stage.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
those  bands  whose  very  Justification  for 
existing  depends  on  their  marching  per- 
ffirmance.  Whether  actually  military  In 
nature,  or  merely  in  character,  these  units. 
If  wisely  Instrumented,  will  not  include 
such  instruments  that  cause  any  small 
amount  of  difflculty  as  well  as  discomfort 
to  the  player,  when  played  afoot.  Problems 
usually  arise  when  a  band  of  symphonic 
proportions  assumes  the  role  of  a  march¬ 
ing  unit.  The  very  Instruments,  whose 
presence  is  so  essential  to  a  complete 
coloring  of  the  concert  score  not  only  fail 
to  respond  favorably  in  a  marching  unit, 
but  their  more  delicate  voices  are  lost  in 
the  blare  of  brasses,  which  are  so  often 
overblown  in  organisations  that  on  not  tiH> 
frequent  occasions  merely  assume  the  role 
of  marching  units.  The  alto,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  bass  clarinet,  can  be  well  in¬ 
cluded  In  this  group  of  Instruments,  which 
though  definitely  are  essential  to  the  con¬ 
cert  band,  yet  hardly  could  be  considered 
such  to  a  marching  unit. 

Though  the  alto  clarinet  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  carried,  and  Is  considerably  less 
unwieldy  than  the  bass  clarinet,  yet  its 
voice  la  BO  overpowered  by  the  more  boist¬ 
erous  brass,  and  inasmuch  as  the  normally 
scored  parts  in  martial  compositions  are 
usually  duplicated.  Its  absence  would  not 
detract  from  the  overall  musical  effect. 

The  scores  usually  assigned  to  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  type  of  composition,  like 
those  given  to  the  alto  clarinet,  are  norm¬ 
ally  duplicated  in  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
register  brass  instruments.  In  addition, 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  l>ass  clarinet  .  .  . 
the  up  and  down  motion  .  ,  .  makes  at¬ 
tempts  to  play  the  bass  clarinet  "on  the 
march”  must  unsatisfactory,  and  causes 
the  player  no  little  amount  of  discomfort. 
This  very  “up  and  down"  motion  is  dev¬ 
astating  to  the  Instrument  an  the  move¬ 
ment  must  be  compensated  for,  and  the 
neckpipe  receives  the  damaging  warping 
and  twisting  motion.  Many  bass  clarinets 
have  a  soldered  tube  neckpi|>e  .  .  .  sooner 
or  later  this  type  will  yield,  and  either  a 
small  unnoticed  leak  will  become  present, 
damaging  In  Its  effects,  or  the  covering 
strip  will  come  loose.  Should  the  neck- 
pipe  withstand  this  wrenching  motion,  the 
"body  Joint”  will  then  receive  the  brunt  of 
the  damage.  A  loose  or  badly  worn  cork 
Joint  is  the  minimum  damage  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  saxophone  may  be  cited  by  those 
who  fail  to  agree  with  the  propounded 
statement  relative  to  the  player’s  discom¬ 
fort  in  playing  the  bass  clarinet  afoot.  To 
these,  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  correctly  do  so  be  made  ...  a 
trial  will  convince  even  the  most  adept  In 
the  art  of  Juggling!  The  accomi>anying 
photos  Illustrate  the  proper  position  in 
which  to  hold  the  bass  clarinet  while  play¬ 
ing  when  standing,  and  this  is  essentially 
the  same  correct  position  to  be  used  in 
marching.  The  practice  of  holding  the 
bass  clarinet  at  one’s  side  when  playing 
while  standing,  or  marching  Is  as  incor¬ 
rect  as  is  the  "saxophone"  manner  of 
holding  the  bass  clarinet  when  seated. 
(Hee  article  in  December,  1941  Issue.) 


the  instrument  to  the  player  is  such  th^t 
the  music  rack  must  be  extended  in  front 
of  the  Instrument  for  proiier  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  extended  upward-s,  which 
results  in  nothing  less  than  an  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument’s  "up  and  down" 
motion,  on  the  part  of  the  printed  score. 
No  appreciable  vision  can  lie  expei-ted,  nor 
is  present,  in  terms  of  "reading  the  iiart". 
To  memorise  one,  two  or  even  three  com¬ 
positions  is  possible,  however  In  the  case 
of  schools  and  colleges,  where  weekly 
games  necessitate  the  use  of  marching 
songs,  the  respective  bands  have  little 
time  to  rehearse  the  required  material,  and 
far  less  time  to  attempt  memorization. 


WI  PUailSH  THI  UST  CHOaai  arranoimints 
Of  MUIS.  INCLUOINO 

ST.  LOUIS  BLUES 

AND  THI  MST  SRIRITUALS  INCIUDINO 

SHME  LIKE  A  MORNM'  STAR 

Bvw^ejiaijav 

Send  fsr  Our  lift  •#  mvk  for  Rwirf.  Orrlieitrs 
•nd  Vsrievi  Sole  IntrrwmenH 

HANDY  MOTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

■Mr  taoASwsT.  now  room.  N.  r 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
for  BAND 

by  Will.  C.  White 

Band  Leader,  U,  S.  Army 

Principal  of  former  11.  S.  Army  Band  School,  If'ashington,  D.  C, 

Tone  Building  &  Intonation  Studies 

A  method  for  the  development  of  intonation, 
tone  and  expresnion,  in  collective  practice. 

Prirc,  each  book  including  conductor  part .  . .  .S.?.*! 


Conductor 

Ut)  Flutes  &  Piccolos 
C  Fluteii  and  Piccolos 
Oboes 

Eb  Clarinets 
Bb  Clarinets 
Eb  Alto  Clarinets 
Bb  Bass  Clarinets 
Bassoons 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Eb  Alto  Saxophones 
Bb  Tenor  Saxophones 
Eb  Baritone  Saxo¬ 
phones 

Bb  Trumpets.  Cornets 
and  Fluegelhoms 
Eb  French  Homs  or 
Altos 

French  Homs  in  F 


Bb  Baritones,  Trom¬ 
bones  and  Tenors 
(treble  clef) 

Bb  Baritones  or  Eu¬ 
phoniums  (bass 
clef) 

Bb  Trombones  (bass 
clef) 

Bass  Trombones 
Basses 


Does  your  band  play  in  tune? 

Are  you  able  to  get  a  fully  prolonged  forte,  or  an  evenly 
sustained  pianissimo  from  your  band,  and  still  maintain  correct 
pitch  and  balance  throughout  the  entire  ensemble? 

Do  you  know  how  to  tune  your  band  in  all  registers  of  the  reed 
and  brass  sections?  Merely  tuning  to  concert  B  flat  does  not 
correct  the  discrepancies  of  pitch  which  exist  in  the  various 
registers  of  wind  instruments. 

As  the  title  implies  “Tone  Building  and  Intonation  Exercises 
for  Military  Bands”  has  been  designed — with  ample  instruction 
contained  in  the  conductor’s  part — to  achieve  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  developing  the  tonal  qualities  and  the  intonation 
of  wind  instruments  in  ensemble. 


THE  CUNDY-BETTONET  CO.,  INC. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


)d«y,  1943 
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BAND  LIBRARY  I 

Spirited  Arrangements  for  School  Bands  I 

rWi  Brwt.  Ctmd.  Bxtni  | 
■toad  Baad  Heat*  Parte  I 


I  ALLA  MARCIA  (F'rom  **KareIia  Suite”).., . $3.50  $5.50  $0.75  $0.30 

:  Jean  Sibeliut — Arr.  by  Richard  Franko  Goldman 

j  ANNIVERSARY  MARCH . 75  ....  M  .10 

I  Edicin  Franko  Goldman — Arr.  by  Erik  I.«idsen 

I  GENERAL  MAR.SHALL  MARCH . 75  1.25  .20  .10 

I  (Dedicated  to  General  George  C.  Marshall) 
i  Composed  and  Arranged  by  Major  Houxtrd  C.  Bronson 

I  HIMNO  NACIONAL  MEXICANO 

I  (Mexican  National  H3rmn) . 75  ....  .20  .10 

I  Jaime  Nuno — Arr.  by  Harry  Henneman 

I  1943  NATIONAL  CONTEST  LIST 

I  EL  CONDOR  PAS  A  (Inca  Dance) .  3.50  5.50  .75  .30 

I  Daniel  A,  Robles — Arr.  by  Paul  Yoder 

I  RUMBA-LAND  (Medley  for  Band) .  3.50  5.50  .75  .30 

I  Arranged  by  Robert  Cray 


I  EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

I  R.  C.  A.  Building  Radio  City  Now  Yorh 

j 


Let's  All  Play  Together 


QIvti  •vtryon*  a  chanc* 
to  play  ‘'First  Chair"  .  .  . 
Ravivat  intarast  In  playing 
innar  parts  .  .  .  EscaHant 
training. 


Salactod  and  Arranged 

by  DON  WILSON 
Compluta  S«t  $I.2S  N«t 


Easy  Rounds,  Canons  and 
Catches  adapted  from  the 
classics  for  band  or  any 
combination  of  wind  In- 
strumonts. 


Complete  Band  Catalog  and  FREE  Band  Thematic  Sent  Upon  Request 


NOW  IN  OUR  41  ST  YEAR --- 1902-1943 

AMERICA’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR  HOUSE! 

Strongest  written  guar¬ 
antee  Bond  returned 
with  every  finished 
job. 

Make  arrangements 
through  your  local 
music  dealer. 

Dealers!  Write  for  your 
Price  List. 

AMERICAN  PUTMG  $  Mg.  Ca. 

2241  IndtMa  Asa..  Chlaaaa 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 

In  a  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repairing  all  meket 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  lOt  MaMeckuMth  Ava.,  Boston,  Mass. 


D  ORCHESTRA 

fISTRUMENTS 

•  REBUILT 

•  RE-PLATED 

•  itELAomm 

•  RE-TUMED 
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master  CRAFTSMEN 


KiiafL'anL 

A  School  of  Repcdxing 
All  Bctnd  Instruments 
Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

Address  Questions  to 

Erick  Brand,  1214  Bower 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Question;  What  cauaea  our  drum  heads 
to  stretch  so  much  that  the  counter  hoopx 
must  be  pulled  down  far  beyond  their 
normal  position  In  order  to  get  proper 
playing  tension?  Alao,  what  can  we  do 
to  remedy  this  condition  after  it  has  oc¬ 
curred? 

Anaioer.’  This  happens  to  many  drums 
and  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  drummer. 
It  Is  more  prevalent  during  the  moist  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  or  In  localities  where  the 
humidity  is  quite  high.  If  the  heads  are 
not  pulled  out  of  shape  too  badly,  the 
condition  can  be  corrected  by  releasing 
the  tension  screws  on  the  drum  after  use 
and  leaving  them  very  loose  while  the 
drum  is  in  storage.  This  would  allow  the 
heads  to  shrink  back  somewhat  each  time, 
and  you  will  And  the  screws  need  not 
be  tightened  as  much  as  they  were  re¬ 
leased  in  order  to  get  playing  tension. 
After  quite  a  number  of  the  changes,  but 
not  more  than  one  per  day,  you  will  And 
the  heads  shrunk  back  practically  to  nor¬ 
mal.  After  that  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
releasing  the  head  slightly  after  playing 
and  tightening  It  before  each  rehearsal 
or  performance. 

If,  however,  the  head  has  been  pulled 
out  of  shape  during  a  moist  season,  you 
will  have  difficulty  in  letting  it  come  back 
in  a  dry  season.  Or  if  the  head  Is  badly 
pulled  out  of  shape.  It  may  be  best  to 
use  the  following  method : 

Remove  the  drum  head  from  the  drum 
entirely  and  soak  it  in  water  with  the 
flesh  hoop  still  attached  to  the  head.  Do 
not  try  to  remove  the  head  from  the 
flesh  hoop  before  soaking.  After  the  head 
has  soaked  about  IS  minutes  or  more,  try 
to  remove  the  head  from  the  flesh  hoop. 
Do  not  force  it.  If  still  stiff  and  resists 
removal,  soak  further  and  try  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  until  the  head  is  easily 
removed  without  damaging  it. 

The  next  step  is  to  remount  the  hesd 
In  the  usual  manner,  but  do  not  tuck  it 
too  tightly.  Place  a  amall  round  box 
under  the  center  of  the  head  before  tuck¬ 
ing  BO  there  will  be  some  slack. 

It  Is  often  possible  to  reshiink  a  drum 
head  by  merely  soaking  It  In  water  off 
the  drum  but  on  Ita  own  flesh  hoop  and 
omitting  the  retucking  operation. 

It  is  better  by  far  to  prevent  over¬ 
stretching  drum  heads  than  it  is  to  cure 
them  after  they  are  stretched.  Insist  that 
all  drummers  release  tension  on  drum 
heads  before  storing  drums  and  thereby 
allow  the  head  to  shrink  back  a  little. 
This  releasing  process  also  should  not  be 
carried  too  far.  Do  not  release  the  head 
so  that  the  top  of  the  flesh  hoop  is  even 
with  the  top  of  the  drum  shell,  thereby 
allowing  the  head  to  form  a  straight  line 
from  one  edge  of  the  fleah  hoop  to  the 
opposite.  This  is  especially  Important  on 
tympani  because  under  such  condition.^ 
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th«  player  may  not  be  able  to  get  the 
lowest  note  required. 

In  conclusion  would  say  that  you  can 
keep  a  drum  head  in  proper  condition  by 
rerulatinr  the  amount  released  after  play- 


ins  so  that  it  is  not  pulled  down  too  far 
and  Is  pulled  down  evenly.  This  will  do 
much  toward  lengthenins  the  life  of  your 
drum  head  and  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  drum  considerably. 


“A  Course  in  Modem  Embellishment" 

JiA,  iiuL  School  (DanosL  £and 

Norbdrt  J.  BethofF,  Mus.  B.  director,  Boihoff  Music  School,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 

He  Will  Answer  Your  Dence  Bend  Questions 
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This  and  the  next  lesson  are  especially 
arranged  for  the  students  who  would  like 
to  arrange  embellished  duets  and  trios  for 
their  reed  or  brass  sections.  To  be  able 
to  Improvise,  having  followed  the  rules  of 
the  previous  lessons,  has  not  necessarily 
prepared  a  student  for  these  next  lessons, 
but  with  some  additional  study  of  har¬ 
mony  and  two  and  three  part  counter¬ 
point,  students  will  be  able  to  write  em¬ 
bellished  choruses  for  two  and  three  In¬ 
struments  In  harmony. 

This  lesson  will  give  an  example  of  a 
simple  duet  as  shown  on  the  top  line  of 
the  illustrated  study  and  the  same  duet 
In  an  embellished  arrangement  on  U>e 
lower  line. 

For  the  beneflt  of  those  students  who 
cannot  write  a  duet  of  this  type,  but  who 
do  understand  chords,  we  will  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  duet  writing  to  enable 
them  to  get  started  with  this  subject.  A 
simple  and  effective  duet  can  be  written 
by  first  analysing  the  harmony  of  a  mel¬ 
ody,  and  then  adding  the  2nd  voice  to  the 
melody  by  selecting  the  chord  tone  which 
will  be  the  distance  of  a  3rd  or  6th  below 
the  melody.  This  Implies  the  avoidance 
of  the  interval  of  the  6th  because  that  in¬ 


terval  altho  harmonising  with  the  chord 
which  harmonises  the  measure,  does  not 
sound  as  well  for  purposes  of  a  duet  as 
would  the  Intervals  of  the  3rd  and  6th. 
For  example  in  a  C  chord  C  and  E,  or  K 
and  O  as  thirds  or  inverted,  as  6ths  are 
most  effective  and  the  C  and  Q  would  be 
avoided.  However  in  a  7th  chord  the  in¬ 
terval  of  a  diminished  6th  ( 2nd  measure 
of  example)  can  be  used  effectively. 
There  are  many  other  combinations  as  the 
examination  of  even  this  simple  example 
will  show,  but  for  beginners  the  above 
simplified  directions  will  enable  students 
to  write  some  easier  duets. 

In  the  lower  line  we  illustrate  the  em¬ 
bellished  duet.  This  arrangement  uses  a 
style  free  from  elaborate  figurations  and 
with  the  duet  part  employing,  generally, 
a  rhythmic  pattern  duplicating  that  of  the 
embellished  melody.  This,  at  the  choice 
of  the  arranger  could,  for  example,  be  in 
contrasting  rhythmic  patterns.  As  an  ex¬ 
periment  we  suggest  students  rewrite  this 
example  with  several  additional  styles  of 
embellishment  both  in  coordinating  and 
contrasting  rhythms. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  will  illustrate  the 
embellished  chorus  for  3  voices. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  HOUR 

AMERICA  UNITED 
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hy  Bernard  Hamblen 

Published  for: 

Vocal  Solo  in  Two 
Keys  . Price  $  .40 

Medium  "F"  High  “Ab” 

Mixed  Chorus . 15 

Male  Chorus . 15 

Three  Part  Women's 
Voices  . 15 

Band  Arr.  Paul  Yoder..  .75 
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for  the  BASSOONIST 


1 

#  Has  all  the  proven  advantages  of  the  plastle 
reed  now  generally  adopted  by  the  Clarinet  and 
Sax  player.  Instant  fcsponac:  no  pre-soakiag 
rmnired;  beautiful  tone;  Improved  volume; 
plus  amasing  economy.  Every  reed  guaran¬ 
teed  to  play  or  your  money  back. 

At  yomr  tUaUra  er  order  direct 


PRICE 


1375 


EACH 


Perfected  by  one  of  America's  leading  Bassoon¬ 
ists.  I'sed  and  endorsed  by  Wm.  Graner,  Bas¬ 
soonist,  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orebimtra  and 
many  others. 

Try  tUe  mew  Laellen  Plaetie  for  Baeeoon  today 

JOHN  LUELLEN 

1444  Wsinut  Straot  CMeapo,  IMnois 


t  Buy  War 
*  Savings  Stamps 
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Pen  in  Hand 

ICoHlinued  from  page  4) 

«xperl«i>oa  that  more  twirlara  want  to 
laarn  new,  advanced  twirls  than  these  fun¬ 
damentals  which  were  the  first  things  they 
learned.  Am  I  not  richt  In  assumlns  that 
'you  wish  to  attract  students  who  are  al¬ 
ready  twlrllns  by  havinc  these  articles  in 
your  maraalne?  Why  not  live  them 
somelhlnc  that  will  be  of  more  help  to 
them  and  that  will  appeal  to  more  stu¬ 
dents.  As  It  Is,  a  twirler  will  see  the 
article  on  twlrllnc,  reads  It  thinkinc  that 
there  is  something  in  It  for  him  to  learn, 
and  after  a  few  sentences  he  finds  that  It 
Is  nothing  more  than  another  person's  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  to  do  the  wrist  twirl, 
figure  eight,  finger  roll,  cartwheel,  or  two 
hand  twirl,  all  of  which  he  learned  the 
first  month  he  started  taking  twirling. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  there  are  always 
new  students  taking  twirling  and  you  want 
to  apiieal  to  them.  That  might  be  true,  but 
the  i>ercentage  of  new  twlrlers  will  be 
small  In  comparison  with  those  who  have 
been  taking  for  anywhere  from  six  months 
to  five  years.  Perhaps  these  more  ad¬ 
vanced  twlrlers  learned  these  elementary 
twirls  from  your  articles  by  Roger  bee 
(and  they  were  very  good,  too),  or  per- 
ha|is  the  young  lady  from  Vandercook 
(sorry;  I  forget  her  name).  Since  they 
were  loyal  to  your  magaxine  and  faithfully 
followed  your  articles  on  the  fundamental 
twirls  which  have  api>eared  almost  every 
year  for  the  past  five  years,  why  not  keep 
their  loyalty  and  have  articles  that  will 
appeal  to  them  now  as  advanced  twlrlers? 
— Cofi’la  Wm.  Biaka. 

Yes,  Mr.  Bisha,  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  will  take  place  this  year  as  usual, 
on  August  21.  Phil  Maxwell  tells  me  the 
publicity  matter  is  going  in  the  mail  this 
week. 

Your  commentary  regarding  Mr.  Powell's 
— as  well  as  all  columns— on  twirling  isr 
definitely  sensible.  I  personally  subscribe 
to  your  viewpoint.  We  shall  hope  editors 
will  take  the  hint. — Sd. 


FITCHHORN 


Th«  Crystal  R**d  Co. 


Your  LsHsr  Boi 
Dear  Mr.  Shepherd: 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  run  my  ar¬ 
ticle  without  deletion.  Once  again  I  hap¬ 
pily  conclude  that  If  a  matter  needs  airing 
It  most  certainly  gets  It  via  The  RCHrKlb 
Ml'SK'IAN.  I  received  replies  to  my  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Foot  Tapping"  from  all  over 
the  country  and  wish  to  here  thank  all  of 
these  correspondents  through  The 
80H(K>b  MUSICIAN  but  will  reply  |)er- 
sonally  to  each  letter  as  time  permits. 
When  I  have  entirely  collated  this  mate¬ 
rial  I  will  gladly  submit  the  results  to 
our  readers.  Meanwhile  I  am  asking  all 
of  my  correspondents  permission  to  use 
their  letters. 

We  are  all  In  for  some  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Shepherd. — Henry 
Melnik,  Director  of  Band  d  Orchealra, 
Weegnahic  High  School. 

Dear  Henry ;  This  foot  metronome  con¬ 
troversy  really  gr»es  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  tw<> 
schools,  the  "Foot  Patters"  and  the  "Toe 
Wigglers"  should  develop  a  lively  bit  of 
banter.  This  Is  all  more  Important  than 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  and  we  hope 
something  constructive  will  come  out  of 
your  good  efforts. — Bd. 
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Qitc*«o« ;  I  can't  ie«m  to  ret  a  full  tone 
from  my  mare  drum.  It  haa  good  heads 
and  rut  snares  for  band  as  you  have  sue* 
seated,  but  sounds  choked  up.  What  could 
cause  this? — L.  W.,  /ndionapolis,  /nd. 

Aastcer;  L<et‘s  assume  that  the  drum 
Itself  Is  In  A-1  condition  as  you  mention. 

It  mlfht  be  well  to  check  the  "round”  of 
the  shell  to  see  that  the  shell  la  true,  as  a 
warped  shell  can  destroy  the  '•lay"  of  the 
!<narea. 

If  the  shell  Is  wood.  It  may  be  a  trifle 
out  of  round  without  causing  any  serious 
diniculty,  for  It  Is  seldom  that  a  wood 
shell  will  hold  a  perfectly  true  shape  after 
a  few  year's  use,  (due  to  uneven  tension 
bound  to  occur  despite  careful  attention) 
or  the  ravages  of  weather.  Then  check 
the  snarea  for  evenness,  for  gut  snares  are 
subject  to  climatic  conditions,  shrinking  in 
dry  weather,  and  slacking  In  wet,  often 
causing  one  or  more  snarea  to  bind  against 
the  head  tighter  than  the  rest,  causing  a 
choked  tone.  If  this  causes  the  difficulty, 
re>set  the  snarea  an  evenly  as  possible. 

Next,  how  about  the  sticks?  Do  they 
match  the  drum?  I  see  many  drummers 
using  light  sticks  on  a  concert  drum  that 
fails  to  bring  out  the  full  snare  tone.  The 
sticks  should  match  the  drum  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  drum  Is  6%xl4,  or  6^x16, 
use  2B  models.  If  a  12x16  or  12x16  Held 
type  drum  use  IS  or  28  for  good  results. 

Then,  the  matter  of  head  tension  may 
be  the  trouble.  Heads  that  are  too  tight 
often  choke  up  a  drum.  A  snare  drum 
with  gut  snares  requires  very  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  of  head  tension.  Out 
snare  drums  must  be  separate  tension  for 
good  results,  and  the  batter  hea^  should 
be  a  trifle  tighter  than  the  snare  head. 
The  final  tension  should  not  be  too  tlftht 
for  a  clear,  free  tone. 

Concert  snare  drums  equipped  with  gut 
snares  require  a  lot  of  painstaking  atten¬ 
tion,  if  they  are  to  sound  crisp  and  clear. 
It  is,  however,  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
for  when  such  a  drum  la  working  right  It 
can't  be  surpassed  for  fine  concert  use. 

Qitestioa.'  Is  there  any  advantage  in  us¬ 
ing  an  adjustabie  drummer's  chair  for 
dance  work? — A.  V.,  Brookli/n,  Y. 

Anawer:  Tes,  I  think  so.  The  average 
chair  available  on  a  dance  job  in  too  low 
for  a  comfortable  and  practical  position 
for  the  drummer.  A  few  years  back  most 
of  us  up-ended  our  trap  case  which  seemed 
about  the  right  height  and  used  that  for  a 
seat.  The  adjustable  drummer's  stiK>l 
solved  that.  The  stool  allows  more  free¬ 
dom  of  both  legs  and  feet  for  one  thing, 
and  tends  to  make  |>edalling  easier.  It 
also  allows  the  player  to  be  In  a  better 
position  for  addressing  his  cymbals  and 
tom-toms.  I  do  know  that  every  drummer 
I've  ever  known  who  uses  one  of  these 
stools  would  be  lost  without  it.  So  they 
must  be  good ! 

Quesfion;  A  well-known  drummer  told 
me  that  clear,  transparent  heads  are  really 
the  best  for  both  the  beating  side  of  a 
snare  drum  and  for  bass  drum.  Do  you 
think  this  Is  true? — K.  O.  L.,  itadiaon. 
Wise. 

Anawer:  Your  Informant  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  someone  who  has  s|>ent  quite  a 
few  years  In  the  business.  I  rememl>er 
when  clear  heads  were  the  rage  also,  and 
they  were  very  good.  As  you  probably 
know,  all  drum  heads  In  their  original 
state  are  more  or  less  clear  (transparent). 


They  are  stretched  to  prinluce  the  custo¬ 
mary  white  finish. 

Clear  heads  on  bass  drums  do  produce 
a  good  clear  resonant  tone,  but  they  have 
several  bad  features.  First,  being  un- 
stretched  they  pull  down  very  quickly  and 
soon  there  Is  no  space  for  tensioning,  and 
they  must  be  restretched  or  retucked.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  they  are  extremely  subject  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  I  remember  well  the 
grief  caused  by  this  latter  condition.  One 
would  tune  the  bass  drum  carefully  before 
a  concert,  and  before  a  half  hour  had 
elapsed  the  drum  _  had  either  become  as 
tight  as  a  gourd  nr  as  loose  as  a  piece  of 
wet  blotter !  Good  white  heads  are  really 
more  practical.  (1  wouldn't  admit  it  for 
a  while,  but  finally  saw  it!)  The  tone  is 
as  good,  so  I’ll  ride  with  the  whites. 

In  the  case  of  the  snare  drum,  I  still 
will  ride  along  with  the  hard  finished  white 
batter  head.  Clear  heads  on  snare  drum 
batter  sides  are  subject  to  the  same  trouble 
mentioned  on  bass  drums,  and,  further, 
won't  stand  the  punishment  as  well  as 
white  batter  heads.  I've  tried  all  types 
of  heads  and  always  go  back  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  white  variety.  The  only  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  tympanl  heads.  Here  we 
must  use  clear,  live  heads  fur  pitch  and 
resonance.  For  all  other  drum  uses  white 
heads  are  best. 

Question:  All  my  beats  sound  better  on 
the  practice  pad  than  on  the  drum.  Is 
there  any  way  to  remedy  this? — it.  W., 
Chicago,  III. 

Answer:  Yes.  That  is  usually  true,  but 
Is  the  result  of  the  snares  on  the  drum 
bouncing  around.  The  action  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  rubber  (Imagine — real  rubber!) 
practice  pad  Is  not  exactly  like  that  of 
the  drum  head.  Other  types  of  practice 
pads,  fibre,  small  calf-head  surfaces,  etc., 
do  not  give  the  same  action  either. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  difference  is  the  fact  that  we  prac¬ 
tice  more  “open”  on  the  pad,  and  when 
transferring  to  the  drum  we  subcon¬ 
sciously  "close  down”  our  rulls  and  com¬ 
binations,  and  naturally  the  beats  do  nut 
sound  as  clean  as  they  do  on  the  pad. 
All  of  us  probably  play  too  "close”  on  a 
drum,  especially  an  orchestra  or  concert 
drum,  but  today's  requirements  demand  it. 

Some  practice  should  be  dune  on  the 
drum  Itself,  but  the  bulk  of  the  practice 
sessions  are,  of  course,  done  on  the  pad, 
due  to  the  noise  and  confusion  caused  by 
real  drum  practice.  Next  to  practicing 
machine  gunning  out  of  an  open  window  I 
can't  think  of  anything  that  will  break  a 
lease  quicker  than  a  giMid  lusty  rendition 
of  "The  Three  Camiw”  on  a  man  sixed 
drum ! 

Question;  What  is  a  Flam  and  Feint? — 
C.  F.,  Peoria,  III. 

Answer:  The  old  name  for  a  Flam  Tap, 
either  eighth  notes  in  common  or  alia 
breve,  dotted  eighths  and  sixteenths  In  the 
same  rhythm,  or  what  is  called  a  Flam 
Accent  No.  2  In  6/8  rhythm  (quarter 
eighth-quarter  eighth)  to  a  bar.  The  real 
flam  tap  should  be  as  evenly  toned  as 
possible.  The  term  Flam  and  Feint  (not 
faint  now!)  would  indicate  the  tap  after 
the  flam  to  be  a  "namby-pamby”  little 
weak  tap.  The  Flam  strengthens  the  first 
beat  enough  so  the  "Feint”  or  second  tap 
should  be  thought  of  as  of  equal  strength 
as  due  to  the  absence  of  the  flam  there 
It  will  naturally  sound  weaker.  The  flam 
tap  Is  neglected.*  Few  do  It  well. 
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QnJbucadttA,  thsL 
jAetuk,  dCoMt.  SunpUFsiL 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cok.  Jr^  Scarsdolee  New  York 


"I  am  a  FVench  Horn  player."  Can  you 
sap  that?  And  feel  sure  that  you  are? 
Juat  when  la  a  horn  player  really  a  horn 
player? 

*‘I  pet  my  notea  ripht,  and  I  keep  my 
place,  I  can  play  loud  and  aoft,  faat  and 
alow,  I  can  atop  my  bell,  tranapoM  band 
muaic,  and  I  play  flrat  horn."  And  you 
pro<'eed  to  convince  yourself  and  your  ac- 
quaintancea  that  you  are  a  real  horn 
player.  That  la  very  neceaaary  to  growth 
as  a  horn  player. 

My  question  Is,  have  you  arrivedf  Would 
a  puest  conductor  who  came  to  your  school 
after  a  season  In  New  York  really  warm 
up  to  your  expression  and  detail?  Could 
you  interest  a  school  muaic  adjudicator  to 
the  point  where  he'd  stop  looking  at  his 
copy  of  your  solo  and  Just  listen  to  you? 

In  horn  playing  there  are  "Hama," 
"Pro’s,"  and  “Artists."  They  can  do  many 
of  the  same  things  on  horn,  play  the  same 
symphonies,  tongue,  slur,  mute,  and  even 
slip  and  bubble.  The  difference  lies  largely 
In  how  they  perform.  In  the  attitude  they 
take  towards  the  music  before  them,  in  the 
way  they  deliver  a  single  tone. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  hornist  to  be 
an  artist  in  a  solo,  a  pro  In  concert,  and  a 
ham  in  rehearsal.  Artistry  on  horn  does 
not  mean  the  superficial  long  hair,  wild 
stare,  rapid  technique,  or  a  first  or  solo 
part.  It  means  instead  an  allegiance  to 
the  composer,  arranger,  conductor,  and  to 
the  achievement  of  an  ideal. 

In  reading  muaic  an  artist  does  not  rely 
on  automatic  techniques  of  producing  suc¬ 
ceeding  tones,  but  calls  on  all  his  varied 
experiences  to  make  each  few  notes  live. 
See  how  many  musical  experiences  are 
represented  In  the  way  of  reading  a  horn 
passage  from  "Parsifal." 

Horn  artists  will  even  comhI  beats  in 
various  ways,  vigorously  for  fortissimo, 
calmly  for  pianissimo.  But  the  counting  is 
rigid,  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  keeping  In 
step. 

No  artist  trusts  his  *lnstrument  to  get 
the  tones  In  tune.  On  horn  the  artist  uses 
his  embouchure,  his  right  hand,  and  the 
valve  slides  to  temper  his  scale.  He  criti¬ 
cises  first  his  own  pitch,  before  under¬ 
taking  to  correct  others’  pitch.  The  more 
nearly  he  can  imitate  the  accuracy  of  a 


well  tuned  piano,  the  happier  he  is  about 
his  pitch. 

Technique?  Certainly,  but  always  sec¬ 
ondary  to  sincerify.  Good  taste  guides  this 
sincerity — a  desire  to  please  the  greatest 
number  of  listeners  and  still  please  the 
highest  authority.  An  artist  may  play  no 
faster  than  a  pro  or  a  ham  on  the  Bolero 
rhythm,  but  experimentation  produces  a 
gradual  change  in  the  artist’s  style,  while 
pros  and  hams  play  always  the  same  or 
never  the  same.  Wont  you  try  BoKro 
Rhythm,  single  tongue,  at  slow  waits 
tempo? 

Smooth  slurs  frequently  mark  the  artist. 
Generally  speaking,  the  artist  plays  music 
on  his  horn,  the  pro  plays  on  his  horn, 
and  the  ham  playa  The  horn  then,  must 
be  a  servant  to  the  musical  urge ;  it  must 
be  mastered  or  it  will  be  the  master.  The 
artist  has  a  skill  which  is  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  horn  on  which  he  plays,  and 
he  learns  to  control  the  instrument  by 
training  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  which  make  the  horn 
sound  In  various  ways.  Lisst  xvrote  a  brief 
passage  for  horn  which  hams  dread,  pros 
practice,  and  artists  perfect.  Remember 
it's  In  cut  time. 

Artistic  horn  playing  is  frequently  dis¬ 
couraging  if  it  is  not  heard.  Here  is  a  cup 
design  that  requires  the  use  of  the  larger 
lip  muscles  which  ordinarily  are  neglected, 
and  which  produces  a  large,  smooth  tone. 
Many  liyitrument  repair  shops  have  old 
horn  mouthpieces  which  have  sufficient 
thickness  of  metal  for  recuttlng.  Make  an 
accurate  diagram  from  the  dimensions  be¬ 
low,  cut  it  out  carefully,  and  send  it  to  a 
shop  for  an  estimate.  Or  alter  one  your¬ 
self  if  you  have  access  to  a  lathe,  using 
coarse  emery  paper,  then  fine. 
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Have  any  of  you  wind  Instrument  play¬ 
ers  ever  considered  your  health  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  which  may  be  affected,  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  by  your  playlns?  At  any 
time,  health  Is  of  prime  importance — in 
war  time,  especially  ao.  Not  as  a  phy- 
sh'tan,  but  aa  a  musician,  I’d  like  to  give 
my  personal  opinion  on  the  following 
question :  "A  doctor  told  me  recently  that. 
In  his  opinion,  the  constant  playing  of  a 
wind  Instrument  (over  a  number  of  years) 
may  be  a  serious  health  menace.  I  have 
been  playing  comet  for  quite  a  while,  so 
naturally,  the  doctor's  remarks  are  rather 
disturbing.  Needless  to  say,  your  counsel 
in  this  health  question  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.”  J.  B.  W.,  Moorefield,  W.  Vo. 

There  are  many  players  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments  who  are  enjoying  good  health  after 
years  of  playing.  Of  course.  In  considering 
a  question  like  this,  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  there  are  individual 
differences  in  the  physical  make-up  of 
musicians,  even  before  they  ever  touch  an 
instrument.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  from  personal  experience,  wind 
Instrument  playing  Is  not  detrimental  to 
health,  and  usually  contributes  to  good 
health.  Of  course,  anyone  who  Is  In  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  play  such 
an  instrument,  should  consult  a  physician 
about  the  matter. 

Tims  Out 

Question:  “I  have  a  student  who  has 
studied  comet  for  three  years,  missed  a 
year,  and  is  now  taking  private  work 
again.  Before,  he  had  become  fairly  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  now  puffs  out  his  cheeks, 
uses  extreme  pressure,  and  is  all  "tight¬ 
ened  up."  Prom  this  brief  description, 
could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  exercises 
and  procedure  for  this  case  that  should 
be  used?"  D.  S.,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  Perhaps  your  student  is  trying 
to  play  exercises  that  are  too  difllcult  for 
him  at  the  present  time.  Having  missed  a 


year,  he  would  be  unwise  to  practice  stud¬ 
ies  as  difflcult  as  those  he  was  playing  Just 
before  taking  his  "year  off.”  This  pro¬ 
cedure  Is  tempting,  but  does  not  build  one's 
embouchure.  I  suggest  that  this  student 
practice  elementary  studies  and  play  with 
the  least  possible  pressure,  rest  frequently, 
and  as  he  gains  strength,  practice  exer¬ 
cises  that  are  more  difficult.  Also,  he 
should  avoid  playing  notes  In  the  high 
register,  and  should  practice  softly.  A 
player  can  play  with  cheeks  in  if  he  con¬ 
centrates  on  this  and  checks  on  himself 
before  a  mirror  during  his  daily  practice. 

I  ntonstion — Brest  hin  g 

Question:  "I  use  the  Arban  Method 
and  spend  about  20  minutes  a  day  on  my 
tone.  My  tone  sounds  flat  when  broadcast¬ 
ing,  but  is  all  right  ‘off  the  air'.  I  stam¬ 
mer  a  lot  and  wonder  if  this  could  be  my 
trouble.  I  also  have  difficulty  with  my 
breathing  and  have  given  up  opportunities 
to  play  with  big  dance  orchestras  for  this 
reason.  Could  you  give  me  some  advice  so 
that  I  can  overcome  this  problem?  Thank 
you  very  much."  K.  A.  P.,  Knoxville, 
Teun. 

Answer:  If  you  are  "warmed  up,"  your 
playing  should  be  the  same,  either  "on”  or 
"off  the  air."  Ask  a  musician,  with  a 
sensitive  ear  to  pitch,  to  listen  to  your 
playing,  both  "on”  and  "off  the  air,”  and 
tell  you  if  and  what  the  difference  Is  in 
your  intonation.  You  mentioned  that  you 
use  the  Arban  Method.  The  major  scales, 
numbers  12,  21,  33,  39,  49,  64.  61,  and  67. 
and  the  chromatics  written  In  two  octave 
patterns  should  help  Improve  your  intona¬ 
tion.  Interval  practice  Is  also  excellent. 
Stammering  should  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  Intonation. 

Prom  your  statement  concerning  breath¬ 
ing,  I  assume  that  you  have  difficulty  In 
getting  sufficient  breath  for  long  phrases. 
I  suggest  that  you  take  a  selection  of 
music  and  see  how  far  you  can  play  with 
one  breath.  Do  this  daily  and  keep  a 
record  of  your  progress.  It  should  help ! 


School  TyiuAic,  in,  fiaoiaw 

John  P.  Hamilton 


Band 

“Hawaiian  Medley"  ("My  Little  Grass 
Shack”  by  Cogswell.  Harrison  and  Noble, 
and  "Pagan  Love  Song”  by  Brown  and 
Freed).  Arranged  by  Paul  Yoder. 

Opens  with  a  "bounce"  Introduction 
based  on  Eddy  Duchin's  piano  style.  This 
leads  into  the  first  selection  then  an  in¬ 
terlude  of  "Aloha  Oe"  bridges  the  gap 
into  the  "Pagan  I>ove  Song”  which  Is 
scored  in  syncopated  rhythm.  A  clever 
arrangement  with  mediocre  material.  It 
has  audience  appeal.  Published  by  Rob¬ 
bins  Music  Corporation,  N.  Y.  Price,  stand¬ 
ard  band,  .75  cents. 

"Russian  Dance"  by  P.  I.  Tschaikowsky. 
Arranged  by  (Charles  J.  Roberts.  A  cute, 
easy,  and  Interesting  school  selection.  Ob¬ 
serve  dynamics  and  accents  carefully. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y,  Price, 
standard  band,  tl.tS. 

“My  Moonlight  Madonna"  by  Zdenko 
Plblch  and  William  Scottl.  Arranged  by 
David  Bennett. 

A  very  beautiful  melody,  arranged  as 


an  easy  waits  with  bells,  vibraharp  et  al. 
A  fine  program  tune.  Make  the  inter¬ 
pretation  rather  classical.  Published  by 
Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y.  Price,  $l.tS. 

Vocal 

“Crazy  Johnny"  (The  story  of  Johnny 
Appleseed)  by  Elisabeth  Moore  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Olson.  Available  for  four  part  mixed, 
two-part  treble  and  three-part  treble,  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

A  clever,  rhythmic  tune  with  poem 
well  adapted  to  elementary  or  Junior  high 
level.  The  low  tones  In  the  bass  of  four- 
part  arrangement,  may  be  raised  an  octave 
(O's  and  P's).  All  other  voicing  is  very 
easy.  Published  by  Edward  B.  Marks, 
Corp.,  N,  Y.  Price  each,  .15  cents. 

“Romance"  by  Claude  A.  Debussy. 
English  words  adapted  by  Edna  C.  Am¬ 
mons  from  original  French  text  by  Paul 
Bourget.  Arranged  for  soprano,  alto, 
alto-tenor,  and  baritone,  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment,  for  Junior  high  require¬ 
ments. 

(Children  should  be  given  the  opportunity 


A  significant  contribution  to  the  un- 
derstanding  of  the  music  of  our  time 
and  our  nation  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges. 
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CNIRON 


MaVIN  aWAUTV 


**They*re  the  keenett  sounding 
reeds  you've  ever  heard”  say 
musicians. 

Whj  not  use  them  together 
with  SOUND  WAVE  mouth- 
pieces.  You’ll  he  amased  at  the 
playing  results. 

Ask  your  doaUr. 

N.  Ckina  C*..  ItN..  ISM  BnMMS.  N*v  VtrS  City 


VanderCook  School 
of  Music 

Six  W*«ks  Sanimar  Session 
begins  Jene  21st  1942 

Practical  courses  for  Choral, 
Orch.,  and  Band  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  lead¬ 
ing  to  Bachelor  and  Masters 
degrees.  Nationally  k  n  o  wn 
faculty.  Special  "wartime" 
courses  for  new  teachers  help¬ 
ing  out  "for  the  duration" 
(these  courses  also  given  by 
correspondence  study). 

Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information 

1655  Wstkingfon  Mvd.,  Chicago,  lllinoit 


DIBBCTOne  I 

Stt  KARST  L.  ALronO'S  FREE  CrtilH 
"SHARPS  na  FLATS" 

N*  snenm  wlUMut  «m  tr  to*  W  Mr. 

AHifS'i  ftoii  — hwi.  UalSM  Simwlrr. 

iwtrl  Mans  •SmU.  ««Mdr  idau.  Try  "8TRP 
AHBAD,"  Mr.  Alford'i  Iwt  MnncMinl.  yaa'll 
want  IL  "TRB  WBDDINO  OF  BKINIR  a 
KATHBIBA."  "MKBO."  "HUNOST  FlVa"  SBTB. 
and  -TlX  BO  SBXnr  TOD."  a  aaaady  nMbar 
daaicnad  la  tat  Uia  band  aff  ataca.  Many  alhara 
Inaladad.  Band  far  rRBB  atoy  ladayl 
MSat  1.  SUORB  miMOS.  IW  M.  SMi  a.  Cbicin.  HI 


"Modem  Embelliahment" 

LMm  Improvlains  In  jaat  a  faw  waaka  of 
atndy.  Quarantaad  daSnlta  rulaa.  tl.Sd 
poatpald. 

“Courae  in  Modem  Arrocaging" 

Conraa  In  dnnca  and  amall  orehaatra  ar- 
ranslns  atartlns  from  alamantary  harmony. 
Quarantaad:  |i  poatpald.  Sand  lie  for 
aampla  laaaon. 

"Orchestration  Chart" 

Complata  ransa.  tranapoaltlon,  pitch,  auf- 
saatlona  for  all  Inatrumanta.  Plica  SSc. 

BKIHOrr  MDBIO  CO. 

BSdS  W.  North  Ato.,  MUaraakeo.  Wlacanain 


of  InvcHtlRatinR  modern  literature.  They 
will  like  itn  quaint  romantic  flavor.  The 
arranKement  in  well  done  but  not  In¬ 
tended  for  a  semi  serious  approach.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  S.  Y.  Price  each, 
.It  cents. 

Orchestra 

"/‘relude  and  Fugue  fn  O  Minor”  by 
Johann  Kebastian  Bach.  Arransed  by 
Laiclen  ('ailliet. 

Here  Is  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
sonorous  tonal  effects  of  a  areat  organ 
number  through  the  medium  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  It  is  well  done  and  adds  an¬ 
other  fine,  and  Important  work  to  school 
orchestra  literature.  See  "The  Chorale 
Preludes  .  .  under  Miscellaneous.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y.  Price,  full 
orchestra,  tt.SS. 

"Ten  Quartets”  for  two  violins,  viola, 
and  violoncello  by  W.  A.  Mosart.  Au¬ 
thentic  text  compiled  from  autographs  in 
the  British  Museum  by  AndrS  Mangeot. 

Mr.  Mangeot  has  gone  to  great  trouble 
to  assure  an  authentic  publication  of 


Mosart's  ten  great  quartets.  Haydn,  upon 
hearing  three  of  these  selections,  remarked 
to  Wolfgang's  father  that  his  son  was 
the  greatest  composer  known  to  hinL  This 
la  a  scholarly  work  and  a  much  needed 
spur  to  high  school  string  ensemble  work. 
Published  by  O.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  .V.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

"The  Choral  Preludes  of  J.  H.  Bach.”  A 
handbook  on  the  history.  Interpretation 
and  performance  of  Bach’s  Preludes  by 
btainton  De  B.  Taylor. 

A  necessity  for  organists  and  a  great 
help  to  conductors  of  contrapuntal  music. 
Published  by  The  Oxford  Press,  London. 
.V.  Y.  and  Toronto. 

"Chopin,  iu  IT  Polish  Hongs,"  in  their 
original  keys  with  English  and  Polish 
words.  Preface  and  English  by  Jan  Sliav- 
inski. 

Chopin  Is  known  In  this  country  prin¬ 
cipally  for  his  great  piano  works.  Here 
is  another  side  of  the  composer.  Published 
by  Paterson’s  Publications,  London.  Carl 
Fischer,  AT.  Y. 


JhjL  Sand.  (DbisaiiftAl 
Q&UtsidpimdsMaL  0iin^ 

By  C.  W.  Coons#  Supervisor  of  Instrumented  Music 
Public  School  System,  Hoopeston,  III. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


What  Is  your  ex|>erience  with  plastic 
reeds?  We  have  been  faced  with  a  crucial 
problem  in  the  limiting  or  complete  elimi¬ 
nation  of  cane  reeds  for  our  Itands.  What  is 
your  personal  solution  to  the  problem? 
Let  this  column  know  at  once — In  time  to 
get  your  solution  In  print  in  the  last  issue 
before  the  summer  lay-off  this  magazine 
enjoys  each  year — because  others  are  in 
need  of  anything  that  will  help  them  to 
get  around  this  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  are  plastics  the  only 
answer?  Have  you  found  a  source  of  reeds 
that  will  last  for  the  duration?  (If  you 
have  we  don't  suppose  you  would  divulge 
such  a  precious  secret ! ) 

If  your  solution  Is  plastics,  what  kind 
do  you  find  satisfactory?  The  advertising 
policy  of  our  genial  editor  would  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  say  what  kind  we  do  not  like, 
but  I  believe  that  we  could  state  the  kinds 
we  have  found  satisfactory.  I,  personally, 
have  found  two  kinds,  but  I  have  not  by 
any  means  tried  all  of  the  brands. 

The  argument  has  often  been  advanced 
that  the  plastic  does  not  sound  like  a  cane 
reed ;  this  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  if  you  are  referring  to  the  cheap 
plastics  that  rasps  and  crackle  and 
squawk ;  but  some  of  the  better  plastics 
actually  approximate  the  tone  of  a  cane 
reed  without  the  sandy  wheeze  that  too 
often  accompanies  the  wood  reed  In  the 
hands  of  a  young  player.  The  main  dif¬ 
ferences  encountered  In  the  plastics  that  I 
have  found  satisfactory  are  definitely  In 
their  favor,  namely  that  they  can  be 
played  with  the  same  degree  of  softness 
as  a  w(M>d  reed  and  they  can  be  played 
to  a  greater  degree  of  loudness  without 
taking  on  the  "yowl"  w(K>d  reeds  produce 
when  pushed  for  volume.  Thrfiughout 
their  range,  they  speak  more  clearly  and 
more  brilliantly  than  the  average  wood 
reed  available  to  us.  If  this  is  contrary 
to  the  performance  of  wood  reeds,  it  is  a 
definite  advancement. 

Others  say  that  the  timbre  is  different 
from  the  typical  wood  reed ;  and  I  always 
wonder  what  they  considered  the  typical 


wood  reed  timbre.  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  tone  of  wood  reeds  of  vari¬ 
ous  brands  as  between  wood  and  plastlc 
reeds. 

There  are  two  other  major  points  in 
favor  of  the  plastic  reed  that  should  be 
mentioned  here.  The  first  that,  in  the 
hands  of  beginners,  the  reeds  will  not  play 
at  all  unless  they  are  properly  lipped. , 
With  a  wood  reed,  the  beginner  can  choke 
it  or  practically  swallow  It  and  a  tone  of  * 
some  kind  will  result  which  he  In  his  In¬ 
experience,  will  accept  as  the  proper  one; 
with  the  plastic,  a  beginner  is  forced  to 
get  the  proper  lip  first  and  then  the  teach¬ 
ing  battle  Is  half  over. 

The  second  point  In  their  favor  is  that 
when  a  wood  reed  is  snagged  on  a  sweater 
or  is  hit  against  a  stand.  It  Is  finished  by 
the  chip  or  crack  that  results.  With  a 
plastic,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  take  it  off 
and  bend  It  back  Into  shape.  Some  reedx 
may  be  flattened  back  Into  shape  by  the 
use  of  a  warm,  not  hot,  electric  Iron  and 
all  can  be  pressed  back  Into  form  by  put¬ 
ting  the  point  between  the  leaves  of  a 
hook  and  supplying  enough  weight  for  a 
long  enough  time. 

Some  directors  Insist  on  the  use  of  one 
brand  of  plastics — no  woods  at  all  — 
throughout  their  reed  sections.  The  uni¬ 
fication  of  tone  that  is  thus  accomplished 
is  second  to  nothing  ever  achieved  by  a 
section  composed  of  miscellaneous  brands 
of  w<K>d  reeds ;  It  often  results  In  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  tone  among  comparatively  Inex¬ 
perienced  players  that  Is  difflcult  to  obtain, 
even  with  more  highly  trained  and  ex|>e- 
rienced  reed  section,  using  cane  reeds.  In 
our  school  system  we  buy  the  reeds  and 
furnish  them  to  the  players,  collecting  the 
cost  of  the  reed  if  they  ruin  one  beyond 
usability,  but  making  no  charge  If  the  reed 
Is  returned  In  good  shape  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Also,  plastics  allow  a  more  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  reeds  to  fit  the  individual  needs 
of  the  player  because  they  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sterilised,  without  harm  to  the  reed, 
between  usings  by  the  various  players  as 
they  try  them  out. 
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No  More 
Tuning  Bars 
'til  We  WIN 

Critical  material  needed  for  more 
critical  needi  render  the  making  of 
tuning  ban  taboo  for  the  duration. 
So  your  audience*  will  have  to  be  let* 
critical  for  a  while.  We  are,  and 
thall  continue  to  receive  subscription 
orden  (12  or  more  at  $1  each)  en¬ 
titling  the  school  band  or  orchestra 
to  a  free  tuning  bar,  when  available. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


ORDER  YOUR  BOUND 
VOLUME  14  NOW! 

Avoid  Disappointment 

Our  reserve  stock  of  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIANS,  published  during  the  past  school 
year,  is  very  limited,  so  only  a  few  vol¬ 
umes  can  be  bound.  They'll  go  on  the 
fint  orders  received.  Many  have  been 
disappointed  in  past  yean  because  they 
neglected  to  order  their  volumes  early. 
Place  your  order,  now,  for  volume  14 
which  will  contain  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1942  through 
June,  1943. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with  stiff 
cover,  durable  binding  fabric,  and  gold 
lettering.  Price,  $3.50  each  volume,  plus 
15c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl'  Volume  14 
will  be  ready  for  dalivary  in  July.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.,  or  send  $3.65  cash  with 
order  to  save  extra  collection  charges. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Back  Issues 

Please  note  the  following  prices  for 
back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  If  ordered  by  mail,  3c  addi¬ 
tional  for  postage  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  magazine.  If  back 
copies  ordered  are  no  longer  available 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  Im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
issues  . 15c  per  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  net 
more  than  nine . 25c  per  copy 

All  issues  more  than  10 

months  in  arrears . 50c  per  copy 

Csh  Mst  tttmpai  oidv. 
Iididi  pKlap. 


Leadership 

(rontlNued  from  page  8) 

benefit  events  and  public  and  per¬ 
sonal  donations  to  the  school  office 
for  credit  to  our  band  department.  In 
short,  the  finance  manager  is  our  book¬ 
keeper. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain  our  band 
set-up  and  its  three  fold  program,  that 
of  using,  first,  a  set  of  Band  Rules 
and  Regulations,  second,  a  Military 
System,  and  third.  Band  Managers, 
you  no  doubt  have  noticed  the  many 
channels  available  for  leadership  de¬ 
velopment.  Our  Military  system  en¬ 
forces  our  Band  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions;  and  its  leaders,  by  setting  the 
right  examples,  develop  future  lead¬ 
ers  from  the  better  followers.  All  ap- 
pentlces  learn  how  to  fulfill  their 
duties  by  working  under  regular  man¬ 
agers,  who  in  most  cases  are  older 
and  more  experienced  with  band  oper¬ 
ations  than  the  younger  apprentices. 

Band  directors  can  be  more  than 
mere  salesman  of  music.  We  can  go 
farther  than  music  by  training  our 
young  musicians  to  be  responsible  and 
efficient  workers.  These  qualities  will 
Improve  their  initiative  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  If  initiative  was  ever 
needed  by  American  youth,  it  surely 
is  today.  Leadership  is  such  a  com¬ 
mon  necessity,  that  we  notice  it  func¬ 
tion  in  every  walk  of  life  from  the 
sand  lot  ball  game  to  the  running  of 
our  United  States.  One  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  I  have  had  In  my  music 
work  is  the  training  of  leadership  In 
my  band  members,  and  watching  my 
members  develop  their  responsibility 
and  efficiency  in  their  little  details  and 
obligations  they  assume  within  their 
own  band.  The  whole  system  develops 
within  the  members  pride  of  their 
organization,  a  cooperative  spirit,  and 
practically  a  complete  state  of  solidar¬ 
ity.  I  train  my  students  to  know  that 
discipline  and  respect  for  others  is  of 
absolute  importance  In  band  success. 
Our  Band  Rules  and  Regmlstions  are 
closely  allied  to  our  Military  System, 
and  any  disciplinary  problems  are  tak¬ 
en  care  of  by  the  Military  officers.  By 
the  use  of  this  three  fold  program,  I 
have  felt  at  ease  in  leaving  the  band 
entirely  ‘on  its  own’  during  any  re¬ 
hearsals  at  which  I  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

I’m  sure  that  the  more  a  band  mem¬ 
ber  is  able  to  do  and  do  well  more 
than  merely  play  his  Instrument,  the 
better  equipped  they  will  be  collec¬ 
tively  as  an  organization  to  fulfill  a 
band’s  duties  throughout  a  busy  school 
year.  Increased  pep,  life,  and  enthus- 
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AMRAWCO 

Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage— 

Ballt  fraw  eboln  hand  plckad  hid«s— 
•pacUUz  Brawmd  tat  utn  toafbaan 
•iHl  lIvallDMt  —  Amnmto  DraabMds 
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GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

AU-Waalbar  Lsasa  taaf 
Band  Ifasla  Valla.  Na- 
Usaally  papular,  andonad 
by  laadiBB  bandaastars  la 
Onitad  Stataa  and  Canada. 
Ifada  la  Sra  colors:  blsab, 
talk  rod.  navy  blua.  allva 
drab  and  aaioan.  Oar 
BOW  IMI  "Sapar  Ssrviso” 
tallo  now  ready  far  dalivary 
la  black  and  dark  rad  Snlsb  Is  vary  darabla.  Bast 
ws  war  Biada.  Ask  your  daalar  or  writs  ns. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

2B  8.  River  St.,  Aurora,  III.,  C,  8.  A. 
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EXPERIENCE 

IN  MAKING  TO  MEASURE 

ARMY-NAVY 

UNIFORMS 


t|  teh**l  Band  and  Uniform* 
of  all  daaorlptlans 
M^rffo  for  Friet 

PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
mSiOMnSI.  flirtwdl.  Oth 


DresB-Up 
For  Your 

VICTORY  PARADE 


I  iasm  will  be  dividend*  when  students 
'  are  ftiven  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
I  function  of  their  band. 

I  At  this  point  I  want  to  mention  an 
j  experience  I  had  one  summer  while  on 
I  a  vacation.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
j  taking  over  a  high  school  band  for 
three  weeks  of  rehearsals  and  concerts 
while  a  man  was  being  obtained  to 
take  over  the  full  time  duties  of  the 
man  who  had  Just  accepted  another 
position.  The  chairs  had  been  used  at 
the  outdoor  concert  and  were  returned 
to  the  band  room  folded  and  piled 
almut  the  floor.  I  gave  two  bojrs  the 
job  of  unfolding  the  chairs  and  ar¬ 
ranging  them  for  rehearsal  use.  I  ' 
;  also  asked  a  third  boy  to  help  the 
:  other  boys  prepare  the  setting.  This 
I  boy.  although  younger  than  the  other 
I  two.  was  perfectly  able  to  help  them, 

I  hut  had  probably  had  everything  done 
for  him  by  others  in  his  home,  and 
just  wasn’t  able  to  see  things  to  do  or 
didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  help  any¬ 
one  else.  He  expected  someone  else  to 
set  up  his  chair  and  it’s  a  wonder  he 
didn’t  expect  these  boys  to  get  his 
instrument  out  of  the  case  for  him. 
After  I  asked  this  third  boy  to  help, 
he  answered  me  with  acute  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Oh.  we  never  set  up  chairs, 

Mr. - always  does  that."  This 

comeback  struck  me  in  such  a  way,  I 
could  hardly  keep  a  straight  face.  It 
was  pathetic  to  think  that  that  boy. 
although  only  a  sixth  or  seventh 
grader,  had  had  so  many  things  done 
for  him  that  he  just  hadn’t  developed 
any  initiative,  consideration  for  others, 
any  pride  for  his  organization,  or  any 
appreciation  for  what  his  director  had 
done  for  him.  The  boy  apparently  had 
never  been  given  a  simple  detail  or 
assignment,  but  had  always  relied  on 
others  to  be  responsible  for  him.  Soon 
there  were  three  boys  preparing  the 
chairs  and  the  rehearsal  was  ready  to 
begin. 

Yes.  our  students  can  learn  how  to 
do  things  and  they  must  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  line  organized  band 
departments  our  modern  school  sys- 
I  terns  have  for  them,  with  free  instruc- 
I  tion.  music,  uniforms,  and  in  some 
cases  instruments  furnished,  all  for 
their  benefit.  If  appreciation  isn’t  de¬ 
veloped  within  our  students,  too  many 
advantages  offered  them  on  a  silver 


platter  can  be  their  retardation  in  fu¬ 
ture  life. 

By  developing  leadership  through 
systematizing  your  band  you’ll  realize 
such  factors  in  your  members  as:  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  Efficiency,  Better  Music¬ 
ianship,  Character  Development.  Im¬ 
proved  Personality,  Loyalty  and  Re¬ 
spect,  Initiative,  Cooperation,  Self- 
Organization,  Sacrifice,  and  Showman¬ 
ship,  and  within  your  band — Solidar¬ 
ity. 
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Specialising  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  no  what  yoa  have  ia 
miDd.  Wo  win  doaiaa  aad 
onboiJt  aketekea  aA  4e- 

aiSD*. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Doyt.  0.  <ZS  S*.  SlaU  St. 


JOHN  LUELLEN  ft  CO,  1IM  WaM  SL.  CHoii 


GOING  PLACES! 

The  New  U.  S.  Navy  Air  Corps  Song 

FLY,  NAVY,  FLY! 

Bjr  TBOlUnrON  W.  ALUN  umU  BCILO  BWKBT 

Donee  Orch.  (Jack  liaooo),  7Sc.  Vocal  Orch.  (Helmy  Krooa),  7Sc.  FuU  Band  (Philip  Bgacr),  7Sc. 
i  ORDEK  YOUR  COHES  TODAY 

\  THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  COMPANY.  17  WEST  44TH  ST..  NEW  YORK 

i  AUo  ask  /or  “UNITED  NATIONS  FOREVER"— N».  I  tons  d  UnUtiNUMu^ 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


We  BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  and  REPAIR 
all  instruments.  King  carnet  $45.  Buescber  gold 
trumpet  $50,  York  gold  trim  trombone  $40.  Ped¬ 
dler  ebonite  clarinet  $55,  Melloplume  $45. 
Buescber  alto  tax,  $55,  Besson  Batson  $85,  Lud¬ 
wig  Drum  set  $85,  clarinets  $25  up.  All  instru¬ 
ments  like  new.  Send  for  list  and  prices.  Musi- 
tians  Supply  Company.  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  band  in¬ 
struments  is  our  specialty.  Large  assortment  of 
sew  and  reconditioned  instruments  in  stock. 
Nusical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  I.  (Bill)  lohn- 
ton,  44  Division  Ave.,  So.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MUST  SACRIFICE  9  foot  Packard  Grand; 
completely  rebuilt  and  refinished ;  modern  case 
design,  all  new  strings,  tuning  pins  and  ham¬ 
mers,  as  well  as  small  parts  and  felts ;  action 
regulated,  and  boxed  ready  for  shipment.  Refer¬ 
ence:  National  Bank,  this  city,  or  Bradstreet. 
Ross  Sales  Company,  Coffeyvilfe,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  Pan-American  Trombone,  silver 
plated  gold  bell,  perfect  condition,  $40;  Cundy- 
Bettoney  C.  flute.  Sterling  silver,  factory-recon- 
ditioneo,  $100;  bell  front  alto  horn,  gold  lac¬ 
quered,  with  case,  $37.50;  William  S.  Haynes 
wood  C  flute,  $75.  Mary  Mahon,  608  Warren 
St..  Hudson,  New  York. 


ATTENTION  VIOLIN  TEACHERS:  Will 
submit  instruments  to  your  prospects,  make  sale 
aud  mail  yon  25%  teacher's  discount.  Berger, 
29  E.  Bellevue  Place,  Chicago,  III. 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ADS  BELOW.  Large 
selection  hirt  grade  instruments.  Shipped  schools 
on  approval.  Inquiries  invited.  De  Voe's,  5238 
Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


aOLTON  BBh  SOUSAPHONE— large  b<we. 

ver  plated,  reconditioned  like  new.  $160.  Also 
King,  medium  bore  $165.  Trial.  De  V'oe’s,  5238 
OalUand  Street,  PhiU.,  Pa. 

iToLTON  baritone  H 6~RN— silver  plated. 
$80,  with  cas^  also  King  $80;  completely  re¬ 
conditioned.  Trial.  De  V'oe's,  5238  Oakland 
Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 

KING  BBb  UPRIGHT  BA88^H7~u7ge,  siF- 
ver  plated,  completely  reconditioned  $85.  Brass 
BBh  upright,  lacque^  Bass,  $50.  Trial.  De 
Voe's.  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ih  CLARINBTS^-( Boehm)  Barbier  $45;  Pruef- 
Icr  $40 ;  Buescber,  silver  plated  $42.50 ;  all  over- 
hauM  with  cases.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oak¬ 
land  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


KING  TROMBONE— Liberty  model,  gold  Uc- 
qnered,  case  $65 ;  Conn,  silver,  $55 ;  others  $25 
m.  trul.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  Street, 
PhiU.,  Pa. 


CONN  MELLOPHONE  — Eb.  silver  plated, 
with  case,  reconditioned  $47.50;  others  $30  up. 
Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  Street.  Phila., 

Pa. 


BETTONEY  BASS  CLARINET  —  Boehm. 
Ebonite,  overhauled  like  new,  case,  $135;  alto 
Pedler,  wood,  with  case,  $175.  Trial.  De  Voe's, 
5238  (jakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BOSTON  FRENCH  HORNS-  single  F  &  Bb. 
silver  plated,  case  $72.50;  also  double  F  &  Bb. 
$85.  Trial.  De  Voe's.  5238  OakUnd  Street. 
Phila.,  Pa. _ 

CONN  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE  —  silver 
plated,  with  cate ;  alto  Holton  and  Buescber, 
with  cases  $65.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland 
Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Save  —  Save 

Buy  War  Bonds 
With  Your  Savings 


RECONDITIONED  MILITARY  OBOE 
$45.00.  conservatory  bassoon  $100.00,  Heckel 
system  bassoon  $275.00,  Guy  Humphrey  con¬ 
servatory  system  oboe  $175.00,  set  of  pedal  tym- 
pani  $195.00,  Pedler  silver-plated  Boehm  bass 
clarinet  $225.00,  Pedler  silver  plated  Boehm 
alto  clarinet  $175.00,  Petuel  Muller  Wood  Al¬ 
bert  system  bass  clarinet  $115.00,  Pedler  Ebonite 
Albert  system  alto  clarinet  $85.00,  new  Haynes 
Schwelm  Sterling  silver  C  flute  $185.00.  (Jonn 
double  French  horn  $185.00,  Conn  single  French 
horn  $110.00,  Conn  silver-plated  front  bell  bari¬ 
tone  horn  $115.00,  King  silver-plated  bell  front 
BB  bass  horn  $200.00,  Conn  BB  silver-plated 
sousaphone,  factory  reconditioned  like  new 
$225.00,  Holton  E  flat  silver-plated  sousaphone 
factory  reconditioned  like  new  $225.00.  other 
sousaphones  $150.00  up,  Holton  silver-plated  bui- 
tone  horn  $65.00,  Conn  silver-plated  baritone  horn 
$90.00,  King  silver-plated  mellophone  $50.00, 
Conn  silver-plated  C  flute  $70.00,  Wood  Boehm 
C  flute  $45. OO,  nickel-plated  Boehm  C  flute  $55.00, 
Bettoney  D  flat  Boehm  Piccolo,  wood,  $45.00, 
Conn  silver-plated  D  flat  Boehm  Piccolo  $60.00; 
Conn.  King,  Buescber,  Martin  Alto  saxophones, 
$60.00  to  $75.00;  beautiful  horns,  tenor  saxo¬ 
phones  $80.00  to  $100.00,  baritone  saxophones 
$75.00  to  $110.00;  good  assortment.  Boehm  sys¬ 
tem  silvCT-plated  B  flat  clarinets  $35.00,  wc^ 
and  ebonite  Boehm  system  B  flat  clarinets  $55.00 
and  $60.00  ;  3  octave  Leedy  vibraphone  $275.00. 
2Vj  octave  portable  vibraphone  $145.00;  used 
string  bass  $55.00.  new  crack-proof  string  bass 
$95.00,  Martin  Committee  trumpets  like  new 
$125.00.  Selnuir  gold  lacquer  alto  saxophone  fac¬ 
tory  reconditioned  like  new  $165.00,  used  cello 
outfit  with  bag  &  bow  $45.00,  new  crack-proof  cello 
$52.50 ;  new  viola  outfit  including  viola,  bow  & 
case  $29. 5(),  hundreds  of  other  bargains  to  choose 
from.  Write  for  free  bargain  list.  We  also  buy 
for  cash  or  take  trades.  Write  us  what  you 
have  for  sale  or  trade.  Adelson's  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange.  446  Michigan  .Avenue.  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 


SELL!  SWAPI  BUYI 

TKit  adv^HItiftg 

daparfmMt  w«t  Mtablitkad 
for  tha  banafif  of  bandmatfart, 
diractora,  thidant*  and  indi* 
viduala  having  u«ad  intfru- 
manta,  un'iferma,  ate.  to  aall, 
awap,  or  thoaa  who  wiah  to 
buy  at  a  bargain. 

Look  ovor  tho  ada  in  thia 
iaaua.  You'll  find  many  itama 
of  intaraat.  Parhapa  you  havo 
an  aitra  aaiophona  you  would 
lika  to  aall  or  trada  for  a 
Franck  horn  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advantaga  of  tha  opportunity 
thia  dapartmant  offara  you. 

Tha  apaclal  aarvica  rata  ia 
only  $1  for  25  worda;  aaeh 
additional  word,  Sc.  Caak 
muat  accompany  ordar.  No 
billing  or  bookkaaping.  Sand 
ordara  to 

Claaaifiad  Advartiaing  Dapt. 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  N.  hfiekigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  lllinoia 


HECKEL  SYSTEM  BASSOON.  Kolbert  oboe. 
Haynes  flute,  I.,orree  clarinet.  Buffet  new  clari¬ 
net,  Bach  trombone,  and  many  others.  Send  for 
list.  School  Music  Service,  Champaign.  Illinois 
FOR  SALE:  F.  C.  Pedler  flute  "Premier,”  sil¬ 
ver,  in  case.  Factory  overhauled,  like  new.  $75. 
Musician,  726  E.  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


BUFFET  CRAMPTON  B  flat  ebrinet  like  new. 
$75 ;  Selmer  clarinet  like  new,  $75 ;  Haynes  flute, 
shop-worn,  $115;  C.  G.  Conn  BB  Sousaphone 
like  new,  $210;  over  200  bargains  in  all  instru¬ 
ments.  send  for  list.  We  also  buy  used  band 
instruments.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  violin,  want  good 
guitar,  alto  or  tenor  saxophone.  Two  Gibson 
guitars,  at  $30  and  $40.  E.  Jackson,  107  E. 
Callender  St.,  Livingston.  Montana. 


RECONDITIONED  KING  TRUMPET  brass 
lacquered  challenge  case,  $38.50.  French  wood 
Bb  Cbrinet,  excellent  instrument  in  case,  $65.00. 
Joseph  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th,  Chicago,  III. 

FREE  TO  BAND  AND  OiRCHESTRA  direc¬ 
tors;  I  will  send  you  absolutely  free  full  instruc¬ 
tions  complete  with  dbgrams  for  the  tucking  and 
care  of  drum  heads.  Tells  how  to  get  true  drum- 
istic  tone  and  longer  wear.  I  also  sell  "Am- 
rawco”  (American  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co.)  snare 
drum,  hass  drum  and  tympani  heads — the  high¬ 
est  quality.  I  will  make  careful  personal  selec¬ 
tions  to  fit  your  particular  requirements.  Send 
post  card  for  circular  mentioned  above  and  price 
list.  Name  your  dealer — he  gets  credit.  Snare 
drum  heads  also  furnished  tucked  on  flesh  hoops. 
Geo.  H.  Way,  1000  Strong  Ave.,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana.  _ _ 

FLUTES:  Used  wood  and  metal  flutes,  various 
makes.  New  silver  flutes.  Fine  profc*iional  re¬ 
pairing.  Write:  William  S.  Hajrnes,  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Company,  4196  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Masa  _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FOR  CASH,  reasonable;  alto,  tenor,  baritone 
saxophones ;  cornets,  trumpets ;  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  French  horns;  baritone  horns, 
sousaphones.  Standard  makes  only.  Waltersdorf 

Music  House,  Creston,  Ijowa^ _ _ _ 

TRUMPET  or  CORNET  wanted,  preferablv 
plain  brass  finish,  following  makes — Bach,  Hol¬ 
ton.  King,  Conn,  or  whatever  you  have.  Describe ; 
cash  waiting.  Abcchi,  1821  Bryant  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.  A . 

MAKING 


NO  SHORTAGE  HERE— Plenty  of  reeds  from 
best  Frejus  cane.  Careful  workmanship.  440 
pitch.  J^nd  for  trial  offer.  Instruments  over¬ 
hauled  and  repaired.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Alfrwl  A.  Wales,  110  Indbna  Ave.,  Providence, 

Rhode  Island.  _ ’ _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercbl  but  a  player's  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Phibdelphb  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  mixlel,  $1.00,  3  for  $2.7L  Maxim  Waldo, 

1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  Hew  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  ;  easy,  lieautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  mounted 
on  Loree  tubes.  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Oboes, 
new,  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  _  _ _ _ _ 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS,  made  from  my  own  selected  French 
Roche  cane.  No.  1  soft.  No.  2  medium.  No.  3 
stiff.  Every  reed  handmade,  tested  and  graded, 
$1.25  each;  pi  dozen  $6.00.  Ask  for  btest  bar¬ 
gain  list  of  used  instruments.  Fernand  Roche 
(formerly  oboist  Damxosch's,  N.  Y.  Symphony), 
55  Locust  Avenue,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  .pl>y> 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  bi^  brilliant 
lone.  Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock 
Genuine  French  cane.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.40;  $9 
per  dozen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 


HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  have  gained  national  recognition  on  qual¬ 
ity  and  price!  Not  by  "ballyhoo''  advertising. 
No  freak  cuts  and  fancy  shapes.  Models  ap¬ 
proved  by  authorities.  Superb  handmade  Oboes 
and  Bassoons.  My  composition  bassoon  is  a 
revelation.  Postal  will  bring  full  information. 
Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580,  Gulfport.  Miss. 


Miy,  1943 


Pleate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anatcering  advertiaementa  in  thia  magazine. 
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MAKING  (Cont'd) 


LITKE  HANDMADE  BASSOON  REEDS, 

known  for  tbrir  wonderful  tone.  Price 
each,  J  for  $2.50,  6  for  $4.50.  Paul  Litke,  6I'14 

84th  Street.  Elinnur«t,  L.  I.,  New  Vork. _ _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  reMKiiuive,  eaiy  blowinjc. 
(ircat  care  U  taken  in  nnishing  thoe  reeda.  Stu¬ 
dent*  can  u*c  them  immediately.  None  better 
on  the  marlart.  All  guaranteed.  75  cent*  each, 
niu*  old  tube*;  6  for  $J.8S.  Kn!>*ell  Sannden, 

Bo*  ISr^Elkhirt,  Ind. _  _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  handmade,  Krench  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Pari*  Conservatory 
measurement*.  Price,  85c  per  reed ;  J  for  $2.40. 
Attractive  price  to  ■cbool*.  Jo*eph  Knth,  J145 
N.  I.jiwndale,  (.'hicago.  III. 


SYMPHONY  OBOE  ENGLISH  HORN 
REEDS.  Made  by  master  reed  maker.  Free 
advice  to  ailing  r>boes!  O.  Keed  *ez.  “A  good 
reed  played  by  a  laid  player  sound*  lietter  than 
a  bad  reed  played  by  a  good  playrr.”  O.  Reed. 
2420  N.  Park  Rlvd.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS.  Popular  back 
number*.  7— $1.00;  IS  $2.00;  40  $5.00.  High 
c*t  quality  aaxophone  reed*  alto,  6 — $1.00; 
tenor,  5  $1.00;  clarinet,  10  $1.00.  Terminal 

Orchestra  Service,  4g|8'/i  Kimball.  Chicago.  IIJ. 
“OUR  JOB"  March,  parade,  or  concert.  Full 
Band  and  conductor,  special  offer,  2Sc  till  May 
JO  only.  By  Frank  A.  Panella,  Arranger  and 

Music^  Publisher.  Crafton.  Prnna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Cheap — 290  orchestra  selections. 
Best  id  publisher*.  Want  tym^nni  set.  6c  in 
Stamps  for  catalog.  Wesley  Haines,  P.  O.  Box 

l6l.  Hot  Springs.  S.  Dakota.  _ _ _ _ 

MUSIC  ARRANGED.  Send  lead  for  prices 
and  advice.  Also;  You  write  song  words.  I'll 
'  write  original  music.  Kd  Chenette,  2927  Osceola 

St.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. _ _ 

licvelop  your  hand  quickly  by  using  EASY 
BTEPt  TO  THE  BAND,  b^  Maurice  Taylor. 
Send  for  free  book,  stating  position.  Swain's  Mn- 

sic  House.  Man ‘field.  Pa.  _ _ 

FREEDOM'S  DEFIANCE.  BAND  by  J.  G. 
Klein,  composer  of  the  old  favorite.  The  Bimter. 
Send  for  sample  Cornet  part.  The  Buckeye 

Music  Co.,  Uanance,  Ohio. _ _  _ 

BANDMASTERSr  I  I  Two  snap[>y,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have.  “Premier  Amour," 
concert  waits.  “Tatler"  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
hand,  orchestra,  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  J  Walnut 
Court,  Alton,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TUNE  YOUR  OWN  PIANO  to  orchestral 
pitch,  tunc  for  other*.  Authentic  instructions, 
$4.  Postcard  Iwiiws  free  literature.  Prof.  Ross, 

456  Beecher  5^..  Elmira.  N,  Y,  __  _ 

ADVENTURE  in  music  study.  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  instruction,  supervised  practice.  Rraular 
camp  program.  MEll)OMAK — Boys,  RIDGE¬ 
WAY — girls,  Maine.  Inquire  Philip  Coa.  142 

l,ee  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y.  _ 

TRUMPET  PLAYERS'  ct^plete  Elia*  Buss 
System,  $3.00.  Elia.*  emlKMichure  developer,  $2.00. 
S^ets  oi  the  Trumpet,  tl.OO.  Elias  Studio. 
3343  S.  17th  St.,  Omaha.  Neliraska.  _ 
PRIVATE  LESSON  record  and  srbc-dalc  sim- 

fdifies  bookkeeping,  good  for  one  year.  Send  50c 
or  copy.  Hmby  l.«*son  Record  Co..  13521 

E^ljd  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ _ 

"YOUR  BREATH"— The  power  behind  the  tal¬ 
ent.  Musicians — learn  proper  lireathing  and  con¬ 
trol.  Clinic  charts  $1.00.  The  Breath  CKnic, 

407  So.  22nd.  Allentown.  Pa^  _  _ _ 

WILL  SELL  one  or  other  of  my  fine  wood 
clarinet*.  Genuine  Evette  Schaeffer  Buffet  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Carl  Fischer  1 7*7,  has  lieautiful  tone 
and  freshly  overhauled,  without  case  or  mouth¬ 
piece.  $148.00  C.O.D.  inspection.  Selmer  BT 
model,  wood  17-6,  iKMitivel^  like  new,  with  high¬ 
est  grade  O'Brien  lacing  No.  2  M  l*.,  and  shaped 
case.  $185.00  C.O.D.  inspection  privilege.  A.  H. 

Schleunes,  Marshfield.  Wisconsin. _ _ 

WE  HAVE  the  South's  largest  Factory  for  re¬ 
building.  repairing,  plating  and  lacquering  of 
band  instruments.  All  work  done  by  experienced 
factory  mm  and  guaranteed.  Special  discount  to 
school  band*  during  summer  vacation.  We  have 
a  large  stock  of  reconditioned  instruments  for 
sale.  We  buy  used  instruments  of  all  type*  re¬ 
gardless  of  condition.  Interested  in  purchasing 
Vibra  Harps  of  any  type  or  make,  describe  fully. 
Write  us  for  price  list  on  repairs,  etc.  Soutn- 
eastern  Band  Irutrument  Co.,  307  Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


UNIFORMS 


30  BLUE  GOLD  CAPES  AND  CAPS  SlOO.OO. 
50  gray  capes  $125.00.  50  red  caps  (new)  $87.50. 
50  gray  band  coats  $125.00.  30  navy  blue  coat* 

$45,00.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  J^icago^ _ 

MAJORETTE  COSTUMES.  SHAKOS,  AS¬ 
SORTED  COLORS.  SJ.OO  UP.  Batons,  $3.00. 
Majorette  bouts,  $6.00.  Band  leader's  swell  outfit, 
$25.00.  l,caders'  caps,  $2.50.  Free  lists.  Wal¬ 
lace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


Clarke 
the  Cometist 

(ConMnwed  from  Page  1$)  ^  ' 

wag  chosen  to  represent  the  band  he 
was  with  on  that  occasion.  The  solo 
was  Levy’s  "Whirlwind  Polka."  much^ 
too  difficult  for  him  then,  but  he  “wor-^ 
ried  through  it”  and  won  first  prize' 
handily.  | 

After  working  six  months  at  the' 
store,  the  totally  unexpected  happened.' 
Herbert  received  a  telegram  from  the 
orchestra  leader  at  English’s  Opera 
House  in  Indianapolis  (Indiana), 
offering  him  a  season’s  Job  in  that 
theatre  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.' 
After  resigning  again  from  the 
Queen’s  Own  Regiment,  he  left  Toron¬ 
to  for  the  second  time.  His  career  as 
a  "business  man’’  had  proved  futile; 
so  with  greater  determination  than 
ever  to  make  a  success  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  loved,  once  more  he  started 
in  the  music  life,  under  the  firm  de¬ 
cision  to  stick  to  it  for  all  time  and 
under  all  conditions.  His  experience 
had  taught  him  a  good  lesson.  At 
the  "opera  house”  he  found  that 
"Brother  Eld  played  violin  and  Brother 
Ern  the  trombone  In  the  same  orches¬ 
tra  with  me.  so  we  three  boys  were 
together  once  more,  helping  each  other 
in  our  daily  practice.” 

(Continued  Next  Month) 


mnulhpirccs  and  Kndunt  rvwls  In  lictng 
fulfilled  as  c|uirkly  a*  (Mtssiblr  wilboiit 
hindering  our  war  prodiielum  program. 
Fleam*  ruuperate  by  onh-ring  in  ativanee 
from  vour  Brilharl  Dealer. 


ARNOLD  BRILHART  -  box  321  -  great  neck.n.y. 
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